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Reflections on American Culture 


~ “HERE are some who worry unduly about American culture, 

which is supposed to be deficient in many essential qualities. 

It is thought to be far behind that of many other peoples, par- 

ticularly those of western Europe. This concern is harbored chiefly 

by intellectuals or those who consider themselves intellectuals. Others 
are mostly unconcerned or completely self-satisfied. 

To those who fear that American culture is inferior there are many 
symptoms. American humor is not subtle, like that of British gentle- 
men. American conversation is not generally esthetic and refined, as 
among the French. American painting and sculpture have no rootage 
in a long tradition and therefore clearly have not attained the same 
quality as in Europe. While, true enough, the American novel was 
a first-rate literary performance, we have now been surpassed even 
in that form. So they say. And further: Americans are too materialistic, 
or too sentimental; they are too finicky about bathroom cleanliness, or 
too careless about street-cleanliness; they stress machinery and the 
highest production per man-hour in the world to the neglect of other 
values, or they are sadly lacking in thoroughness and manual skills; 
and the manners of Americans are coarse compared to those of Europe. 

Well, it may be so. Many Europeans have said so. But perhaps it 
may be a rather charming, modest trait in American culture that so 
many acknowledge its shortcomings. With the exception of relatively 
few cynics, it would seem as though most American students honestly 
believe that they can be much improved by a year of study somewhere 
abroad. 

Every honest American will readily admit that American culture 
needs improvement. But it will be a sad day in the world when it ceases 
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to be distinctively American, a mere copy of some other culture. The 
ways in which we are different will seem awkward to many others. 
Actually, the greatness of a culture is not measurable in the forms of 
its art, but rather in the rectitude and humanity of its conduct. Ameri- 
can culture is marred by every act of injustice and discrimination 
against minority groups. It is improved by every kindness we can show 
the stranger knocking on our doors. 
BRYN J. HOVDE 


Norwegian Heredity 


By SJANNA SOLUM 


HAT have I to do with the sea, 
Or the sea to do with me? 
For I was born an inland child, 


Where little lakes were quiet, mild, 
And remote from the turbulent sea. 


What have I to do with the sea? 

When for years all I ever knew 
Was whatever anyone might have said, 
Or a painting, or a book I read— 

And my thoughts of it were few. ... 


Yet here I stand at the Ocean’s edge, 

And I wait exultantly 
For the ghosts of my grandfather’s ships to sail 
Out of the past, tall, proud, and pale, 

To carry my heart out to sea! 











AKERSHUS FORTRESS 


A Nine-Hundredth Anniversary 


INCE January 1, 1948, when the district of Aker was added 

to that of Oslo, the capital of Norway has been in area one of 

the largest cities in the world. On that day it expanded to twenty- 
seven times its former size. The area it covered increased from 6.48 
square miles to 176 square miles, and where once it had one adjoining 
township it now required ten. At the same time the number of inhabi- 
tants increased by about 125,000, which means that today Oslo has 
approximately 427,000 citizens. : 

However, as much as 121 square miles of the extensive city area is 
woodland, and 14.6 square miles cultivated fields. The freshwater area 
within the new city limits covers 8.8 square miles. City-like habitation 
is found only in the original Oslo, that is Oslo as it was before Aker 
joined up, and in a few parts of the town close to the former city limit. 

Were we to attempt to look back at the site occupied by present-day 
Oslo as it appeared a couple of thousand years ago the sight would 
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be entirely different. At that time the sea covered most of the Aker 
valley. The hills—about 1310 feet high—now called Frognerseter, 
Vettakollen and Grefsenkollen, gradually emerged as the sea with- 
drew, and a rather flat area appeared at the “bottom” of a beautiful 
fiord surrounded by fields and forests. Man came upon it and found 
there were chances of making a living there; so he stayed. As far back 
as the iron age there was a trading center there with warehouses, build- 
ings, and boat-houses along the water-side. 

We have no certain knowledge of the year in which Oslo was founded. 
A saga has it that King Harald Hardrade “caused a township to be 
established to the east in Oslo,” but the time indicated for this royal 
act is vaguely set as about the middle of the eleventh century. So, the 
historic problem of the exact year of the foundation will probably 
never be solved. However, Oslo resolved to celebrate its nine hundredth 
anniversary in May, 1950, with an exposition at the Old Castle of 
Akershus, with the inauguration of the new Town Hall, as well as 
other festivities. 

Originally Oslo grew on the south side of the inlet called Bjgrvika. 
In the twelfth century it had four churches, three or four monasteries, 
and one bishop’s palace. Outside the town proper there were a few 
churches, amiong them Old Aker church which still stands. Saint Hal- 
vard was Oslo’s patron saint. He is mentioned in a legend as being 
owner of the Huseby farm in Lier, about 1050. Once when some ban- 
dits were pursuing a woman he endeavored to save her, but was killed 
by their arrows. They threw his body into Drammen’s Fiord, with a 
stone tied to its neck, but the corpse rose to the surface and Halvard 
was canonized as a saint. In the city’s coat of arms he sits with his em- 
blems: arrows and a millstone, and a woman stretched out at his feet. 

The streets of ancient Oslo were very narrow alleys. The main street 
was called “Langstredet.” Most of the approximately 3000 inhabitants 
were tradespeople and craftsmen. In the alleys you would come across 
burghers, peasants, and strangers, as well as monks (Black Friars 
and Grey Friars), and a great many representatives of the powerful 
Catholic clergy. At the wharves ships plying between Oslo and foreign 
ports would be loading and unloading. The poor would be jogging 
along begging. 

A number of kings were elected, crowned and paid tribute to in old 
Oslo. The medieval town had its heyday under Hakon V (1299-1319). 
At that time it could boast a royal palace, an episcopal see, nine 
churches, and many convents. It was Hakon who made Oslo the capital 
of Norway. 


Even before the year 1300, German merchants had begun tg settle 
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in Oslo. Most of them hailed from Rostock and they usurped the major 
part of the commerce formerly held by the regular inhabitants. Then 
ame the “Black Death,” a plague that claimed many human lives and 
resulted in long years of hardship. The Oslo merchants were outdis- 
tanced by the Germans who enjoyed tax-exemption and many other 
privileges. Finally, early in the sixteenth century, the Hansa domina- 
tion was broken, but by then Oslo had shrunk to a poor little town 
with, at most, half the number of inhabitants it used to have during 
the reign of Hakon. 

Through the centuries many battles have been waged in and near 
Oslo, and the fortress of Akershus has played an important part in 
them. Struck by lightning in 1527, it burned to the ground, but was 
soon rebuilt and, in the eyes of its contemporaries, it became an up-to- 
date and impregnable fortress. 

The waning of the Hansa-domination was followed by the era of 
saw-mills and lumber. Ships from Holland, England, France, Spain, 
and still more distant lands sailed to Norway to return with lumber. 
The town grew. But during this era of boom the original town of Oslo 
nevertheless had a set-back. For in 1537 the Danish king sent a military 
expedition to Norway to help abolish the Catholic faith and introduce 
the Lutheran instead. The king seized all church property, converting 
it to royal or state demesnes. The number of priests diminished, and 
the many churches fell into disrepair. Finally, most of them were de- 
molished. The only ancient church left from those times is the Oslo 
Church, which used to be an abbey. All that remains of the others is 
a few bits of broken wall excavated in recent years. They may be seen 
in the “Minneparken” of the Old City. 

Oslo was constantly devastated by fires, most often as a result of 
warlike actions. In 1624 a huge fire broke out that almost turned the 
entire city into ashes. That fire had far-reaching consequences. Chris- 
tian IV decided to rebuild the city, but on the other bank of the Aker 
river, in the shadow of Akershus. The citizens protested; they felt 
no desire to move. But neither their supplications nor their tears could 
change the king’s mind. He remained inflexible. He also decreed that 
the name Oslo be changed to that of Christiania. He personally drew 
up a street plan, a strictly rectangular network, and when the new 
town was built it was fortified by ramparts and moats forming, as it 
were, an exterior circle of fortifications around Akershus. The entire 
town was not much larger than the present Slottspark (the park sur- 

rounding the Royal Palace). Thus, as the new project was carried out, 
began a new era in the history of the Norwegian capital. 
After the reconstruction, Christiania consisted of one- or two-story 
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brick houses. It was a neat little town, with bay-windows and steep 
gables, many of the houses having galleries overlooking their court- 
yards. The streets were paved with cobblestones, which made driving 
somewhat of a trial. In the center ran the gutter into which everything 
was emptied. In the Norsk Folkemusewm at Bygdéy one may learn 
how streets looked in old-time Christiania. 

Around this little chessboard-town suburbs grew up, like Pipervika 
(the site of the new Town Hall), Vaterland, and Grgnland. They 
were the haunts of the poorest of the poor; there they huddled in miser- 
able dark dwellings, dirty and repulsive, leading a mere shadow of an 
existence. 

The new town had to fight for survival as it faced an endless series 
of misfortunes. There were scourges of epidemics; wars made it hard 
to keep up commercial relations; and taxes were onerous. Almost a 
century was to elapse before Christiania achieved the same simple and 
solid prosperity that had characterized the former Oslo. 

In the course of a few generations the new town expanded beyond 
the ramparts. In 1686 the idea of a fortified town was abandoned and, 
gradually, the ramparts were razed. Later the town grew by leaps 
and bounds, and the number of its inhabitants increased as the lumber 
trade developed. The first real census, taken in 1796, revealed that 
Christiania had 7,500 inhabitants, besides 2-3000 in the suburbs. The 
streets were still very primitive. Repeatedly the city chief of police 
had to warn citizens not to leave their pigs free to run about. The police 
force consisted of a corps of watchmen, eight or ten men headed by a 
sergeant. They patrolled the four quarters of the town throughout the 
night, warning about fires, calling the hours, and singing special watch- 
man’s rhymes. 

From the close of the eighteenth century Christiania gradually 
changed from a military town to an administrative and commercial 
town. That, again, was due to lumber. Favorable conditions created 
a rich patrician merchants’ community led by the famous merchant, 
Bernt Anker. The administration of finances gave added impetus to 
commerce, import, and small industries. At the same time road-con- 
struction grew apace, and soon Christiania became the biggest and 
most important center of communication in the country. In 1813 the 
university was inaugurated, and, after the historic events of 1814 when 
Norway and Denmark were separated, Christiania became the capital 
in a new Norway. Henceforth the role of Copenhagen as a kind of 
super-capital of the twin-kingdoms was ended. Now Christiania was 
the capital in an independent Norway that only shared its king with 
Sweden. 
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But after the war and the difficult years there came a setback. Once 
more the city grew poor. A terrible catastrophe was the big fire of 
1819 that started in the largest lumber stocks (Bordtomtene) and 
ruined several of the leading commercial houses. But time heals every 
wound, and the city gradually recovered. 

By Formannskapsloven of 1837, an act conferring self-govern- 
ment on the townships throughout the country, added impetus to new 
development was given, also to Christiania. 

The biggest and quickest progress took place after the turn of the 
century, particularly after 1905, the year that saw the split with 
Sweden. Thereupon Kristiania (as it was now spelled) became the 
capital of a completely independent realm. Since then technical prog- 
ress has been more marked than ever before, in Norway as everywhere 
else in the civilized world. 

The city limits have been extended three times since “Christiania” 
was built, last in 1948 when Aker, as mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, was added to the city of Oslo. (‘The city had resumed its old 
name as of January 1, 1925.) 

Today Oslo is a good place to live in. It has achieved a fair measure 
of progress, as evidenced by the many new social developments that, 
in certain fields, have made Oslo an interesting study-object for foreign 
observers of similar projects. This is particularly true of the school 
system, the hospital administration and housing. 

Oslo, in addition to being a brisk industrial city, at least when judged 
by Scandinavian conditions, is also the largest shipping center of the 
North. A rich cultural life blooms in Oslo, which has numerous mu- 
seums and collections, two large libraries, a philharmonic orchestra, 
many theaters and many publishing houses. In the Vigeland Park and 
in the New City Hall the capital of Norway has acquired its two 
outstanding sights. There is still room for improvement, though, and 
strong forces are at work with the view of making Oslo a still finer 
city and an even better home for its people. 
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Sculpture by Anne Grimdalen in the Town Hall 


The New Town Hall of Oslo 


VER since 1825 successive City Fathers of Oslo (ex-Chris- 
tiania) had been discussing the matter of erecting an appro- 
priate Town Hall, and in 1917 resolved to carry out the idea. 
It was a well-known Oslo lawyer, Hieronymus Heyerdahl, who in 
1915-16 had taken up the matter once more. He happened to be chair- 
man of the City Council during the Jubilee year of 1914 and, in that 
capacity, had been made grievously aware of the lack of a dignified 
city center in which, among other things, to receive honored guests. 
Very quietly he succeeded in obtaining private contributions totalling 
no less than 1,115,000 crowns, which in that day represented a very 
considerable sum. Not until the money had been secured did he sub- 
mit his plan to the Municipality (Board and Executive Branch). 
The success.of Mr. Heyerdahl’s plan was not solely due to the fact 
that many citizens, led by the King and Queen, had subscribed such 
a large amount; a contributing cause was the suggestion to erect the 
new city hall in Pipervika, a poor part of town near the port, with 
narrow, tortuous, ugly streets and dilapidated houses. The new plan 
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NEW TOWN HALL OF OSLO 





THE 








would permit the removal of this eyesore that was a blot on the city, 
and the rebuilding of the entire quarter by centering fine new struc- 
tures around the city hall. 

The resolution, in principle, to reconstruct Pipervika and its ad- 
joining parts and to erect a city hall on the site was adopted by the 
City Administration on June 19, 1916. 

In 1917-18 Norwegian architects were invited to submit ideas and, 
later on, plans for the project. Messrs. Arnstein Arneberg and Magnus 
Poulsson won the award and, on July 1, 1920, were charged with the 
construction of Oslo’s grand, new city hall. The original plan was to 
have the building finished by 1924 to coincide with the tricentenary 
of the founding of “Kristiania” (the town built by Christian IV, now 
incorporated in present-day Oslo). However, unforeseen circum- 
stances, of which financial problems were by no means the least, slowed 
up the work for several years. Another cause strongly contributing 
to the delay was the great number of problems arising from the City’s 
taking over of about fifty private properties in Pipervika scheduled 
for demolition to make room for the new City Hall Center. 

The blueprint that won the award for architects Arneberg and 
Poulsson provided a city hall with wings enclosing a court, and a tall, 
separate tower. But as time went on the architects modified their 
original ideas. A new point of view was beginning to make itself felt, 
viz. the greater modern insistence upon “functionalism” in the build- 
ing arts. As a matter of fact, from the outset the architects did have 
in mind a clear, logical, functional solution of the city hall project; 
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inal yet, somehow, they had felt themselves bound by the traditional aes- 
dual thetic ideal prevailing in Scandinavian architecture at the semi-roman- 
a. tic period when the competition took place. 
= After considerable re-draughting they finally found their way to 
_ a solution that clearly expressed the simpler lines of the new architec- 
nat ture then coming into vogue, based on concrete as building material. 
ied The separate tower—in reality a carry-over from another era when 
ts. conditions were different—was abandoned and, instead, the architects 
ng placed the City’s administrative offices in two halls, modern buildings 
ty in close and logical relation to a lower front-building, with official 
ib- reception rooms and festival halls, facing the harbor. The two office 
structures, on account of their height (about 180 feet) , resemble towers 
el but, actually, have nothing in common with the traditional city hall 
ch tower. While the latter is essentially an architectural ornament, Arne- 
he berg and Poulsson’s twin towers were given a distinct, functional task 
th as integral parts of a larger body. A committee of Norwegian and 
un 


foreign architectural experts commented very favorably on this last 
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draught which, subsequently, served in the main, as the final blue- 
print for the new edifice. 

The foundation stone was not laid until September 4, 1931, and 
during 1933, 1934, and 1935 the concrete bulk of the city hall rose in 
Pipervika while, one by one, the old houses were demolished. Construc- 
tion work continued without interruption until German troops oc- 
cupied Norway. This event resulted in extraordinary conditions which 
brought the work to a practical stop. Shortly after the war was over 
construction was resumed and, subsequently, speeded up. Nevertheless, 
due to a dearth of building materials the post-war termination of the 
new Town Hall has taken longer than might have been expected. Vari- 
ous municipal bureaus could move into their new offices as early as 
1939 and more premises are gradually being occupied including those 
of the City Governing Committee, and the Council Hall. 

As planned, a number of large modern business buildings have been 
erected around the Town Hall, the whole effect being that of a consist- 
ent, architectural composition. The Town Hall will be inaugurated 
and the finishing touches put on for the nonacentenary of the founding 
of ancient Oslo to be celebrated in May. 

While the actual construction has been going on several of Norway’s 
finest painters and sculptors have been devoting their talents to special 
tasks of decoration, each having been designated only after a prelimi- 
nary competition. The large hall is decorated with vast murals one 
of which is 93 x 9 feet, or twice and a half larger than any other known 
work of art (not excepting Michelangelo). When finished, the mu- 
rals will cover an area of altogether 4,665 square feet. Fountains 
have been erected to the west, east, and north of the Town Hall and 
statuary has been, or will be, placed in front of the north and south 
facades. Furthermore, the Town Hall will be decorated, with a large 
number of reliefs. On the north front a large astronomical clock will 
be placed, and on the south front facing the sea, near the top of the 
east office tower, a big regular tower clock as well as a carillon will 
be installed. 

Floor space in the Town Hall covers 367,172 sq. vards, and the 
total cubic volume is 204,048 cubic yards. Approximately 19,620 cubic 
yards of concrete, about 179,400 sq. yards of sheathing and 1800 tons 
of iron have gone into the structure. 


The Tower Clock and the Carillon 


The tower clock, the carillon, and the astronomical clock will be 
technical curiosities that one is not likely to see anywhere else. 

As mentioned before, the tower clock will be placed near the top 
of the east tower facing the sea. The dial will be almost twenty-five 
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feet in diameter making it the largest in Kurope. The minute hand 
will be fifteen feet long. The dial as well as the hour and minute hands 
have been designed by the Town Hall architects. The clock will be 
operated by a weight automatically run by an electric engine (an el- 
motor). Using a new system patented by Olaf Platou, engineer, and 
consultant on the installation of the clock and the carillon, the former 
will be synchronized exactly with the central clock of the Town Hall. 
After dark the tower clock will be flood-lit, which will make it visible 
from far out at sea. The makers are the firm Ungerer in Strassburg. 

The carillon will consist of a set of bells the largest of which, “the 
festival bell,” weighs about four tons, whereas the bell that strikes 
the hours weighs about 1.7 tons. Two other large bells are chromatic. 
Altogether the four bells weigh about eight tons. All of them were 
cast in the bell foundry of O. Olsen & Son, Nauen near 'T¢énsberg. 
The remaining bells in the carillon have been furnished by the Fond- 
eries F’. Causard of Colmar. Their number is thirty-four, weighing 
a total of about ten tons. Three of them will strike the quarter hour. 

The “festival bell” will be operated by a small motor that will keep 
the chimes going. It will repeat the hour strokes after they have been 
marked on the regular clock. The quarter strokes will also be repeated. 

All of the thirty-eight bells will go into the carillon, which may be 
played by a musician, somewhat on the order of an organ. A keyboard 
of thirty-eight keys will be constructed; on being pressed down the 
keys will release electric impulses. The carillon can also be played 
automatically in which case a piano-player device is used. Finally, 
it may be rung by hand, by a carillonneur. On top of the Town Hall's 
east tower a roofed-in steel skeleton will be erected. It will exceed the 
present two-story pent-house by approximately twenty feet. The bells 
will be hung in five rungs, one below the other, a row of bells in each 
rung. The “festival bell’ will be placed at a height of 210 feet, while 
the three other large bells will be hung on the bottom rung. 

The astronomical clock will be fifteen feet in diameter. It will mark 
ordinary time. Inside it there will be a zodiac, its signs three feet in 
length, marking sidereal time. The twelve signs are being modelled 
by the sculptor Nils Flakstad. A big dragon-shaped hand will mark 
eclipses of the sun and moon. A moon-sphere will circle the earth (the 
center) in proper relation to the sun, thus demonstrating the various 
lunar phases. Furthermore, the astronomical clock will mark the date 
of the month. Altogether, it will be fitted with so many astronomical 
gadgets that it is quite impossible to describe them all in a brief article. 
The clock will be most decorative and will shine in yellow and other 
colors. It will have five hands and, of course, it will be flood-lit at night. 
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THE MESSIAH CHORUS IN 1949 


Lindsborg Revisited 


By ELizABetTH KEetTcHAM 


OLMBERG, Lindquist, Malm, and Olson. Palmquist, Swen- 

son, Thorsen, Wetterstrom. Names from some mailing list 

out of Stockholm or Uppsala? No, these are the names of 
families who live and work and make happy lives for themselves in al- 
most the middle of the United States of America. They live in Linds- 
borg, Kansas. 

These people are Swedish. They are proud of it, and well they may 
be. Here in the center of the United States is a Swedish community 
with a unique tradition of musical and artistic achievement. Lindsborg 
is known far and wide for its festival in Holy Week, and for its Messiah 
Chorus. But that is not all there is in Lindsborg. This little town on the 
Kansas plains is a shining example of the good life and how well it can 
be lived in our broad country. Lindsborg transmits to almost everyone 
who goes there a generous portion of its own faith in simplicity, in 
modesty,.in simple virtues. 

At first the visitor may see nothing so remarkable about the place. 
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LINDSBORG REVISITED 


Lundqvist Studio 


PRESSER HALL 


There is the straight main street with one or two storey shops and eating 
places, and, beyond the business area, the same pleasant homes you 
find in almost any Kansas town. Further up the street, there is the 


white, high-spired church. Still further north and a block or so eastward 
is the campus of Bethany College, its green grass worn away in conven- 
ient places by footpaths twisting among the buildings. The campus 
is distinguished by the statue of its founder, dignified and aloof, yet 
of kindly mien, looking over the town he served as pastor for so long. 
This man, Carl Aaron Swensson, helped to make Lindsborg the town 
it has become. He sees today those whom he knew, grown older; he 
sees their children taking rightful places in the town, or, having gone 
away in search of wider horizons, returning to -join him in surveying 
their community with eyes newly opened by the world to the good 
things to be found at home. 

It might be said that the Messiah Chorus—more properly the Beth- 
any Oratorio Society—and its achievement, are the leaven in the good 
bread of Lindsborg life. In 1949, the people of the community cele- 
brated the 68th annual Messiah festival, a Holy Week observance 
which has been carried out every year without a break since 1882. This 
year, as always since the first earnest singers sang Handel’s immortal 
music, little Lindsborg will be a lodestone that will draw to itself a 
cross-section of the people of America. Here in this small, unassuming 
Swedish community of less than 2000 people has grown and prospered 
one of the outstanding musical organizations of the country. Named 
for the town’s oldest church, bearing the same name as the college and 
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many of the other local institu- 
tions, the Bethany Oratorio Soci- 
ety sings Handel’s “Messiah” 
with a skill, a coordination, a de- 
votion, and a religious inspiration 
that has not been surpassed, 
whether in other music centers 
of the West or in the great artis- 
tic performances of the Conti- 
nent. 

In Holy Week every year, 
alumni of the college, travelers 
who arrange their itineraries 
especially to include the Linds- 
borg festival, casual visitors who 
happened to attend the festival 
and who are sure to return, and 
former residents who may have 
gone far in distance and in ac- 
complishment—all throng into 

ALMA SWENSSON Lindsborg to hear for the first or 
for the fortieth time the majestic 
music of the “Messiah.” They 

hear it sung by a chorus of farmers and townspeople, housewives, busi- 
ness men, and college students. Five hundred singers, most of them 
from within the county, gather at rehearsal after rehearsal, and meet, 
finally in Presser Hall on the college campus, first on Palm Sunday, 
then on Easter, for the Holy Week performances. The singers are 
augmented now by the students of the college, who come from many 
states for the outstanding musical training the school offers. Soloists 
are imported from New York to join the Kansas choristers in inter- 
preting the magnificent “Messiah” music. But in 1949 Lindsborgians 
were proud that Ralph Harrel, the director, and James Wood, one 
of the soloists in the great oratorio, were “Bethany boys.” 

It is a moving sight to see the singers massed in the tiered seats of 
the great white shell that is the stage of Presser Hall. The altos and 
sopranos are dressed in white and grouped on right and left; the black 
clad tenors and basses fill the center. This is no chorus of professionals. 
There on the left is a Kansas farmer’s wife, her iron gray hair pulled 
back unyieldingly, her brows almost lifted to her straining scalp. 
There in one of the center rows sits a Lindsborg lumberman, a man 
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LINDSBORG REVISITED 


in his sixties, probably, who says, 
“Oh yes, I sing in the ‘Messiah.’ 
It’s a habit I can’t break.” And, 
he fails to add, a habit which 
has been part of his existence al- 
most from childhood, for chances 
are he’s been a Messiah singer 
fifty years. 

He may even remember Pastor 
Olsson, leader of the band of 
Swedish pioneers who founded 
the community in 1869. Pastor 
Olsson lived in Lindsborg only 
a decade but, like so many others, 
he often returned to visit, for it 
was in Lindsborg that he first 
grew to love America. And no 
wonder, for the pastor faced and 
overcame the same hardships as 
his flock, contended with the same 
privations. 

The Smoky Hill Valley of 
Kansas offered little bounty to 
the hard working Swedish farm- 
ers who came from the province 
of Virmland, to settle there, after our Civil War was over. But it was 
not long until they, the pastor included, had built their sod houses 
and had begun to eke out a bare living from the alien soil. No doubt 
they were better off than in the Sweden of the time. There, according 
to a letter written earlier by Pastor Olsson to a friend who preceded 
him to America, “We are overrun with beggars. The economy is in 
a sad state. Unemployment prevails over all the country. I see God’s 
merey in this, that with you He has land enough for the many who 
need it.” . 

But at first conditions were not much better in the new settlement. 
Most of the emigrants lived in dug-outs, and they faced dangers un- 
known in their native land. There is at least one recorded instance, for 
example, of a stampeding buffalo herd which damaged a dugout roof. 
And once, Pastor Olsson’s own meal was interrupted when a snake 
dropped from the parsonage roof into a soup tureen, while the family 
cat at table. Yet these small misfortunes were nothing compared to 
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James Abresch 


RALPH HARREL 


Conductor of the Bethany College Oratorio Society 


the epidemics of malaria, the periodic droughts, and the occasional 
visitations of grasshoppers that plagued the community. 

But for all that, it was developing into a real community. The town 
had been named Lindsborg, for the several men in the emigrant group 
whose names began with “Lind.” “City of the Linds” seemed a good 
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choice. Lumber wagons trundled in increasing numbers into the six 
by nine mile tract bought or homesteaded by the new Americans. Dug- 
outs were soon supplanted by decent frame houses, which, though 
they might not equal the simple comfort of the homes the pioneers 
had left, were at least a better protection than sod shelters against 
weather, insects, prowling animals, and marauding Indians. 

There was a church, too, for these Swedish folk were devout Luther- 
ans, one of whose motives in adventuring to the new land was greater 
freedom of religion. And there was music. From the first, Pastor Ols- 
son, an organist himself, had taught his people songs, organized them 
into a choir, and encouraged music as recreation among them. So, by 
the time Pastor Olsson was called to another Lutheran community, 
music was a part of Lindsborg life. 

The first pastor was succeeded by Carl Aaron Swensson, a young 
man whom he knew well and regarded highly. Not long after he came 
to his new charge in Lindsborg, Pastor Swensson married Alma 
Lind, and brought her from Moline, [linois, to the parsonage at Linds- 
borg. Mrs. Swensson had been gently nurtured and well-schooled 
in the ladylike arts of the day, and she was a talented and trained 
musician in her own right. So it was that when the idea of the Linds- 
borg “Messiah” chorus was presented, the seed did not fall upon stony 
ground. 

A coincidence is responsible for the great Messiah tradition that 
still flourishes in Lindsborg sixty-eight years after the first rendition 
of the oratorio there. Pastor Olsson made a tour of Europe after he 
left his Lindsborg pastorate. He learned, on his arrival in London, 
that a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” was to be given that same 
evening in Exeter Hall. Both the musician and the religious zealot 
in him rejoiced at the opportunity to hear the oratorio. During the 
performance his enjoyment of the music rose to the heights of rapture. 
Here is his own comment on his experience: 

“Please understand me, this great musical work by Handel has a 
special significance for me as being one in which the highest musical 
art on earth has been employed to magnify the cross and the blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Had I missed the event at Exeter Hall that 
night, I could hardly have made up for the loss.” And since it is to the 
inspiration he received that evening that we owe the “Messiah” festival 
at Lindsborg, the loss would not have been to him alone. 

When Pastor Olsson returned to America, he was instrumental 
in forming the Augustana Oratorio Society at Rock Island, Illinois. 
Word of the undertaking reached Pastor Swensson in Lindsborg, 
ind the idea of a “Messiah” chorus in his community spurred him to 
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fruitful action. He discussed the project with his wife and with his 
friends, and for the most part the young pastor received enthusiastic 
support. 

The little group of singers who attended the first rehearsals in 
January 1882, were trained by Alma Swensson. No piano was ayvail- 
able; Mrs. Swensson unearthed a tuning fork somewhere in the 
sparsely settled countryside, and set the pitch. At first she conducted 
group rehearsals in farm houses from one end of the county to the 
other. Later the groups were joined, many of the singers coming far 
across the plains, fording the rivers, fighting the rugged Kansas win- 
ter, foregathering at a single meeting place to perfect their perform- 
ance of the great music. Many was the Lindsborg-bound lumber 
wagon, in those roadless days of the early eighties, that bogged down in 
a rutted track. But these Swedish folk, used to difficult conditions in 
their mother country, were seldom absent from the rehearsals, that 
meant to them social intercourse as well as spiritual inspiration. 

And finally, all obstacles surmounted, the first rendition of the 
“Messiah” at Lindsborg was given on Good Friday, in March 1882. 
That was a triumph. But greater triumphs were to follow. Early per- 
formances were given in Bethany chapel of the newly established col- 
lege. Then the chapel grew too small, and Pastor Swensson resolved to 
build a new and larger auditorium. It was done. Its walls echoed to the 
voices of Schumann-Heink, Galli-Curci, Madame Nordica. The story 
is told in Lindsborg of the visit of Madame Nordica at “Messiah time.” 
There was a railroad into Lindsborg by the time Madame Nordica was 
engaged to sing there, but it ended one station beyond the little town. 
When the great singer’s train pulled into the Lindsborg depot, and 
she saw only a few lonely lights twinkling across the Kansas plains, 
she refused to get off. But, since there was no place else to go, Madame 
Nordica was forced to change her mind, and, the next day, sang mag- 
nificently with the choristers. After the performance, the men of the 
chorus unhitched the horses from her carriage and themselves drew 
it to the railroad station. Graciously, the prima donna gave each ad- 
mirer a rose from her bouquet. Still treasured, it may be, are some 
of the Nordica roses that betokened the great singer’s recognition of 
the “Messiah” singers of the Kansas plains. 

There are other legends of the Messiah tradition, and of the chorus 
as it grew and prospered. And the fame of the festival and its pro- 
genitors has traveled back to Sweden in full measure. There is th: 
story of the later band of Swedish emigrants who were nearing th« 
shore of the new world on the way to join their countrymen in the val 
ley below the Smoky Hills. Their ship moved slowly into harbor. On« 
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eager emigrant, watching the skyline they approached, breathed, awe- 
struck, “If this is New York, what must Lindsborg be!” 

Lindsborg, then as now, must have been a town with few pretensions 
to greatness, yet with a quality of sincerity and of hospitality to 
the visitor, whether at Messiah time, when the whole town is on its 
best behavior, or during the Svensk Hyllnings Fest, the autumn pio- 
neer festival that follows the Swedish custom of rejoicing at harvest 
time—or, and this is best of all, whether the visitor comes when nothing 
is on parade but the native kindness and cordiality of the Swedish 
residents! 

These people who live in Lindsborg today, cherish and nurture the 
musical tradition established by their fathers. And they have, besides, 
an artistic bent of their own, which is unself-conscious, sometimes un- 
tutored, but which is manifested in the hobbies of the merchants, the 
housewives, the college faculty. Almost everyone in Lindsborg has 
some means of expressing himself artistically. In the window of one 
shop you will see wood-carvings, expertly done. It is likely the pro- 
prietor did them, to amuse himself. The owner of the paint and hard- 
ware store is an artist too; he paints in oil or water color when he isn’t 
selling paint for houses. One housewife, who says she is no artist, does 
beautiful weaving, nonetheless. 

The resident artist at Bethany College is Dr. Birger Sandzén, a 
painter of international reputation. He has lived in Lindsborg for 
many years, teaching at the college, singing in the Messiah chorus, 
and taking an active part in the affairs of the town. Retired now from 
active teaching, Dr. Sandzén lives in an unpretentious, gingerbread- 
trimmed frame house near the college. His studio and the house as 
well are crammed with his own paintings, those of his daughter, who 
has returned to Lindsborg to live after some years in the East, and 
those of his friends, including Henry Varnum Poor. In the garden of 
Dr. Sandzén’s home is the Carl Milles “Triton” fountain, presented 
to the artist by the sculptor as a birthday gift a few years back. Dr. 
Sandzén and his wife speak of visiting Sweden again before too long. 
Meantime they live the same kind of happy, peaceful lives that seem 
to be run-of-the-mill in Lindsborg. 

Another artist who makes his home in Lindsborg is Anton Pearson, 
the woodearver. He it is who strives and succeeds in capturing the 
character of the Swedish pioneer, using wood as his medium. “The 
expression is there in the wood,” he says. “All you have to do is bring 

it out. I tell from the wood what the carving will be; I only bring the 
faces and figures to light. It’s there in the wood.” 

Mr. Pearson and his wife and daughter live at the opposite end of 
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the town from the college, in a house whose Swedish name means 
“Garden-Grove.” The long, many-windowed living room, looking out 
on the garden, is filled with wood-carvings, with paintings and with 
mementoes of the Pearsons’ travels. The garden outside is his wife’s 
pride, and the garden wall is decorated with flower verses from the 
English poets. Mrs. Pearson is known in Lindsborg as “Anton Pear- 
son’s English wife,” even though her ancestors came from England 
on the Mayflower. 

The homes of the Pearsons and the Sandzéns are not exceptional 
in Lindsborg. According to Dr. Emory Lindquist, a former Bethany 
student who has returned to Lindsborg to become president of the 
college, there is hardly a home in the town which hasn’t at least one 
original painting, whether the artist is a member of the family, a fellow 
townsman, or a painter “from away.” 

The artistic work of Lindsborgians, whether hobby or livelihood, 
is exhibited at Messiah time, for the Holy Week observance has evolved 
into an art festival as well as a musical and religious one. The Fifty- 
Second Annual Mid-West Art Exhibition was held in the Swedish 
Pavilion on Bethany campus in 1949. The art building was used for 
the Swedish exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis 
in 1904, and was later purchased by the then minister to Sweden and 
donated to the college. Its distinctive architecture, that of a manor 
of old Sweden, with curling eaves and red clapboards, lends itself well 
to its artistic purpose. 

There are concerts too, these days, during Holy Week in Lindsborg. 
On Good Friday, the Oratorio Society sings J. S. Bach’s “Passion 
According to St. Matthew.” Each of the “Messiah” soloists is presented 
in concert between the Palm Sunday and Easter renditions, and, in 
1949, Seymour Lipkin, pianist, performed unforgettably on Easter 
afternoon. 

But of course the high point of the observance is the “Messiah” 
itself. When the great congregation of singers exults in the first chorus 
of the oratorio, “And the glory of the Lord,” the listener is lifted up 
and carried along, through the alto air and another chorus, “O Thou 
that tellest good tidings to Zion,” into “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates”; then on to the air, sung stirringly by the bass soloist, “Why 
do the nations so furiously rage,” and onward into the great climax 
of the Hallelujah Chorus, when the audience rises and stands trans- 
fixed during the singing of the magnificent music. Then comes the 
soprano confession of abiding faith, “I know that my redeemer liveth,” 
and the work continues to the electrifying trumpet solo, and then, 
finally, to the great Amen. 
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For the audience, as well as for the singers, the “Messiah” is a reli- 
gious experience which is as Handel would have had it. He once said 
of his great work, “I should be sorry if I have only entertained them. 
I wished to make them better.” 

Perhaps it is the influence of the yearly “Messiah” renditions that 
helps to make Lindsborg and its people what they are. Perhaps it is 
their heritage from a people who can inscribe above the entrance to 
the Nordiska Museum in Stockholm, “We are a small people but we 
-an think big thoughts.’’ Whatever the reason, the people of the little 
Kansas town with the great tradition have made a unique contribution 
to America. To the visitor, their town, and their lives, busy, varied, 
yet essentially full of peacefulness, seem the realization of an ideal in 
American living. Child of them both, America and Sweden together 
may well share a parent’s pride in Lindsborg. 


This is our second article by Elizabeth Ketcham, a Journalist whose home is in 
Carthage, Missouri. 


At the Florist’s 


By PrINcE VILHELM OF SWEDEN 


Translated by Martin 8. Allwood 


A wanderer in tattered hose, 
Too poor to buy a crimson rose 
For one who smiled and held me dear. 


I; long ago that I stood here 


Now I can buy all I can hold 
Of every crimson rose’s gold. 
But vain were all I could afford, 
For she has left whom I adored. 


What boots the glitter and the gold 
Round power’s burning lust for more, 
When rosy wreaths may not enfold 
The lovely one whom you adore? 


Now I can buy all I can hold 
Of every crimson rose’s gold. 
But vain were all I could afford, 
For she has left whom I adored. 





RUTH FRIBERG—WEAVING INSTRUCTOR 


Old Sturbridge Village 


By HELEN G. HoLiey 


LD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE, 

in Massachusetts, historic muse- 

um of rural New England in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
owes a debt of gratitude to Scandinavia. 
For if these outdoor museums had not al- 
ready been well established, and if the 
founders of Old Sturbridge Village had 
not been enthusiastic about the Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish projects at Skan- 
sen, Bygd¢, Sandvig, Lyngby, and Aarhus, 
the New England idea might not have 
blossomed into the charming little his- 
toric village it is today. The outdoor mu- 
seums of Scandinavia depict the life of 
old-time cottagers and townsmen; Old 


Sturbridge Village portrays everyday life 
in Early New England. 

As in the Scandinavian museums, the 
visitor is transported into a world where 
practically everything is handmade, where 
the householder or his handy neighbor 
supplied practically every daily need. 
There are the typical buildings and shops 
one would find if it were physically pos- 
sible to step backward in time into the 
eighteenth century: dwelling houses fur 
nished in detail, a church, school, inn, 
store, and the various shops indispensab|: 
to an independently functioning com 
munity. 

Appropriately enough two of thes 
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AT OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 


Arthur Griffin 
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shops were established by craftsmen of 
Scandinavian descent and trained in Scan- 
dinavia. 

The grist mill was set up by Charles 
Almquist, one of the last of the old-time 
millers. He learned his trade at Attarsta, 
Sweden, where, he said, “there was a 
string of five grist mills.” As a boy he 
took his father’s grist to these mills to be 
ground from his farm home in Orebro, five 
miles away. The miller was kind to the 
interested boy, and let him browse at will. 
Since the mills started on Monday morn- 
ing and ran continuously until Saturday 
night, there was always something to see. 

Mr. Almquist says that the mills sup- 
plied for the household stone-ground 
whole wheat, and rye, steel-cut oats and 
barley. The barley was ground and used 
exactly like oats. It is one of Mr. Alm- 
quist’s pet hopes to introduce to Amer- 
icans steel-cut barley as a_ breakfast 
cereal, to be cooked and eaten in the same 
manner as the more familiar “‘old-fash- 
ioned oat meal.” 

Oats and barley were ground also for 
young and mature farm animals, for 
horses, colts, calves, cows, and pigs. There 
were no commercial feed stores, as in 
rural New England one hundred years 
ago, and each farmer raised his own fod- 
der. 

When Mr. Almquist came to America, 
he first worked as a blacksmith, and then 
went into milling. Eventually he ground 
his own grist, which was accepted by a 
new breadmaker looking for an individual 
blend. Eventually Mr. Almquist’s grist be- 
came the foundation for a famous busi- 
ness. Now he is at Old Sturbridge Village 
applying the same knowledge and skill in 
grinding white and yellow cornmeal, en- 
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tire wheat, rye, buckwheat, and graham 
flours between burr stones, as in the days 
of early New England. 

The Weave Shop at Old Sturbridge 
Village is conducted by Mrs. Ruth Hallan 
Friberg. She was born in Goteborg, com- 
ing to this country at the age of seven, 
before completing her first year of school. 
When she decided to make handicraft her 
lifework, she returned to Sweden and 
entered the famous school of arts at Gote- 
borg, recognized as one of the world’s 
finest schools for crafts. There she spe- 
cialized in weaving and needlework. She 
graduated with honor, something of a feat 
when one realizes that at first her knowl- 
edge of Swedish was very scanty. 

Back in America again, she identified 
herself with pioneer craft projects. She 
was the first full-time teacher at the New 
Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts. 
She also helped organize the Craftsmen 
of West Virginia. 

A third craftsman at Old Sturbridge 
Village employing knowledge gained or 
perfected in Scandinavia is Miss Ellen 
Stone, She 
toured the Scandinavian countries, visit- 


textile designer. recently 
ing studios and workshops specializing in 
the treatment of textiles. 

And so the directive which first con- 
ceived outdoor museums has 
America and is felt today in the concep- 
tion of Old Sturbridge Village, our first 
folk museum, and in the continuance there 
of varied hand crafts. This historic mu- 
seum is dedicated to the dignity and in- 
genuity of all hand workers, and particu- 
larly to those who settled New England 
and laid the foundations for modern in- 
dustrial technique. 


reached 


Hlecen G. Holley is author of a sheaf of verses, the first book to be printed 
on the press of Old Sturbridge Village. 
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Norway in 


Wisconsin 


Reprinted by special permission of 
Tue Saturpay Evenine Post—Copyright 1945. The Curtis Publishing Company 
g ) 


By Put. Drorninec 


If you ever meet a Norseman who 
looks homesick, take him)to this small 
reproduction of his homeland in Nis- 
sedahle, Wisconsin—and watch the 
Scandinavian air revive him. 


ESCENDANTS of Eric the Red, 
1) Leif Ericson, and other eminent 

Vikings, many of them third-gen- 
eration Americans, but still keenly aware 
of their ancestry, pay frequent visits to 
a Norwegian shrine in Dane County, Wis- 
consin, called Nissedahle—The Valley 
of the Elves. 

Just twenty-five miles west of Madison, 
the state capital, and hardly three miles 
from the tiny village of Blue Mounds, 
whose 196 residents are so Norse that a 
Scandinavian name is a virtual prerequi- 
site for residence, a solitary sign, LirTLE 
Norway, marks the turnoff into a veri- 
table wonderland. 

A narrow, graveled road leaves High- 
way 18 and plunges into a picturesque 
valley which might well have been lifted 
from Norway and transplanted in Wis- 
consin. It winds downward past farm- 
steads with log barns and houses built 
seventy-five or more years ago by Nor- 
wegian pioneers, and herds of cattle graz- 
ing among pine and spruce trees on steep 
green hillsides. Suddenly, at the crest of 
a ridge, the settlement far below bursts 
into view. 

Nissedahle, from above, is a breath- 
taking sight, with a tiny stream mean- 
dering among a dozen log buildings set 
on verdant lawns and slopes, and the flags 
of the United States and Norway whip- 
ping in the breeze on a hilltop. Roofs of 


sod top some of the buildings, while hand- 
carved, brightly painted dragons writhe 
toward the sky on the ridgepoles of others. 

Dane County was the focal point of 
Norwegian immigration to the United 
States. Of the present county population, 
3907 are Norwegian born, more than dou- 
ble the foreign-born of any other nation- 
ality. Nearly every Dane County com- 
munity has a Norwegian Lutheran church 
and a Sons of Norway lodge. The village 
of Cambridge is the home of a Scandina- 
vian Methodist Episcopal church built in 
1850, the oldest in the world, and the 
West Koshkonong Lutheran church houses 
the oldest Norwegian Lutheran congre- 
gation in America. 

Many of the buildings at Nissedahle 
were erected by a Norse pioneer, Austin 
Haugen, in 1856. When the late Isak J. 
Dahle, of Chicago, a 1904 graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, decided to spend 
some of the money he made in the insur- 
ance business by creating a Norwegian 
shrine in Wisconsin, he bought the 160- 
acre Haugen tract and developed it at 
the cost of thousands of dollars. The orig- 
inal buildings were restored, and others 
added, so that the dazzling white picket 
fence which surrounds the tract now en- 
closes fifteen log structures, including 
everything from a chicken house to a hunt- 
ing lodge. 

When Dahle died, in 1937, he provided 
that the settlement be kept in trust for his 
mother, Mrs. Anna M. Dahle, ninety, to 
use until her death. Mrs. Dahle lives at 
near-by Mount Horeb, and visits Nisse- 
dahle frequently during the summer 
months. The trust is managed by Prof. 
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Kubberulle with Norway Building and Original 2-Room Stua in Background 


Asher Hobson, University of Wisconsin 
agricultural economist. Mr. Dahle ex- 
pressed the hope that the estate would be 
preserved for enjoyment by the public, 
but left to the heirs the decision as to 
whether it should be donated to the state, 
sold or managed by the heirs after Mrs. 
Dahle’s death. 

Visitors to Little Norway during the 
past sixteen years have been greeted as 
they stepped from their automobiles by 
an elfin character in a red stocking cap, 
high shoes and short trousers supported 
by cloth suspenders decorated with gay 
embroidery. He is known as “Stikky” or, 
more formally, H. A. Stikhevitz. 

Stikky, who lives the year round in a 
one-room log house which he calls his 
“melancholy cabin,” spends his summers 
conducting tours of Nissedahle and main- 
taining the grounds. During the winter, 
when the more valuable treasures have 
been returned to city bank vaults for safe- 
keeping, and the valley is once again en- 


cased in deep snow, he sits in solitude in 
his cabin, composing poems and writing 
what he calls “historical biographical 
literature.”’ He hikes occasionally to near- 
by Mount Horeb or Blue Mounds to re- 
new his larder. 

The guide never fails to interest and 
amuse those who join him on a tour of 
the valley. The amusement is enhanced 
by the fact that Stikky speaks Lettish, 
Russian and German better than either 
Norse or English, and by a dry humor 
calculated to make a visit to Little Nor- 
way interesting, even to those who have 
no love for Norwegiana. 

Stikky’s tour begins at a tiny log stable, 
one of the original Haugen buildings— 
“little stable for little horse, one log down 
all around the bottoms, little stable for 
little horse’’—and the former Haugen 
granary, now the guest house, with a bed 
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A Corner of the Dining Room in Salen 


pared in a one-room log kitchen a short 
distance away. 

“Was once barn; now dwelling place,” 
remarks Stikky, as he conducts his guests 
toward the two-story log barn built by 
Austin Haugen. “Low bridch, low bridch, 
low bridch.”’ Stikky has a bit of trouble 
with the English language, and repeats 
everything at least once. 

The living room of the former barn is 
filled with priceless antiques—200-year- 
old chests, rocking chairs carved from 
solid blocks of wood, and rare old corner 
cupboards decorated with rosemaling— 
the bright Norse painted designs. The 
kitchen contains a huge homemade table 
which opens up to form an extra bed—a 
necessity in utilitarian pioneer quarters. 
Dozens of crude kitchen utensils brought 
from Norway by the early settlers, some 
of whom arrived in Wisconsin as early 
as 1839, before the territory achieved 
statehood, complete the furnishings. 

The sturdy table reminds visitors of 
the “lutefisk suppers” which still are held 


annually in churches throughout Dane 
County. Guests at these functions dine 
at tables groaning under the weight of the 
lutefisk, a fish soaked in lye and served 
with drawn butter in huge pitchers, the 
lefse, kringle, flatbréd and other pastries, 
and perhaps a cream pudding, such as 
fotegrét, or fruktsuppe—a soup made of 
raisins, prunes and grapes, thickened 
with sago. While the diners near the burst- 
ing point, the hostesses apologize con- 
tinually for the shortage of food. 

The mere thought of so much food sus- 
tains the visitor as he climbs a steep lad- 
der to the two bedrooms above, in what 
formerly was the haymow of the Haugen 
barn. Cattle once stomped in the lower 
portion. 

The bedrooms are separated only by 
imagination and a three-foot log barri- 
cade. Passage from one room to the other 
is gained by climbing a stile over the di- 
viding logs; three steps up, three steps 
down. One bedroom contains two double- 


deck bunks. 
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Original 2-Stall Stable 


“Bottom for old folks, kids in top,” 
says Stikky. “Throw them in by dozens; 
throw them in by dozens.” 

A single built-in, double-width bunk 
graces the other bedroom, and privacy is 
afforded by curtains embroidered with a 
seventeenth-century peasant stitch. Hand- 
made rugs and more seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Norwegian chests, em- 
bellished with paintings of religious 
scenes, complete the furnishings. 

Across a log bridge over the lazy stream 
which subdivides the valley, Stikky 
poirts out the “sprinkhouse,” built over 
a natural spring of clear cold water which 
is used for drinking and as a refrigerator. 
The quaint, churchlike steeples on the 
springhouse are the work of a Norwegian 
, carpenter, and a locomotive bell in the 
uppermost steeple serves to call residents 
to dinner. After inspecting the spring- 
house and sampling the icy water, guests 
pause briefly to peek in the doorway of 
the cobbler’s shop, which contains ancient 
cobbler’s tools and wooden lasts. 

“Low bridch for grownups,” warns 
Stikky again at the original Austin Hau- 
gen residence, as he stoops to enter the 
door, after unlocking it with a great iron 


key. The door is considerably lower than 
Stikky’s five feet, four inches of height, 
although its builder is reported to have 
been a Viking nearly six and a half feet 
tall. The ground-floor room is a combined 
living and dining room and kitchen, with 
a great fireplace surmounted by a hand- 
carved mantelpiece dated 1751. It too is 
filled with Norwegian antiques. 

The upper room contains furnishings 
much like those in the converted barn, but 
the bunks are unique. They are built-in, 
and handmade of oak split in slabs, the 
bark forming the outer surface. Set diag- 
onally along two walls, the bunks come 
together at the corner, so that the occu- 
pants share a common pillow about four 
feet square, while sleeping “heads to- 
gether, hearts apart.” 

Next to the Haugen house is the hill- 
side dugout in which the pioneers lived 
until their home of logs had been com- 
pleted; a bachelor’s cabin of one room, 
furnished like the other buildings with 
curios from the Land of the Midnight 
Sun; and then Stikky’s “melancholy 
the walls lined with books and 
manuscripts. 

Here Stikky writes books of poetry) 
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poetry 


like his Hermit’s Love Poems, and other 
privately printed works. Here, also, is 
the only evidence of modernity in Nisse- 
dahle—a telephone and electric lights. 

Most buildings at Nissedahle are fur- 
nished as though they still were occupied 
by pioneers, but one structure makes no 
pretense of being anything but a museum. 
That is the Norway building, which was 
built at Trondheim, Norway, by M. 
Thams & Co., and brought to this country 
for use at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. An example of Norse 
church architecture, the building is of 
hewn oak, with huge beams crisscrossing 
below the vaulted ceiling. It has the tra- 
ditional ridgepole dragons, perhaps cal- 
culated in ages past to frighten evil spir- 
its, and is filled with curios. 

Stikky proudly exhibits remembrances 
of such renowned Norsemen as Ole Bull, 
Henrik Ibsen, the playwright; Rasmus 
B. Anderson, educator; Fridtjof Nansen, 
explorer, and countless others. He points 


out water colors done by Emil Bjorn, a 
set of silver “apostolic spoons,” one of 
two such sets in the world, which date to 
1694, eighteenth-century wooden tank- 
ards, “for milk and other things,’ and 
hope chests, “‘for hopes, linen or both.” 

The remaining buildings, no longer 
open to the public because they are too 
far from the main settlement for one 
guide and caretaker to handle, include the 
“milkmaid’s cabin,” now a library of rare 
Norse literature which is perched far up 
a precipitous hillside among some of the 
5000 fir trees which were planted to sup- 
plement the natural forest. This charming 
one-room structure has an open porch 
which juts out from the sheer hillside to 
overlook the entire valley. 

Farther away, buried in the forest at 
the far end of the property, is the hunting 
lodge, where the hunter is welcomed into 
a room made cheery by an immense fire- 
place. One wall is adorned with a moose 
head with antlers almost touching the 
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Bedroom in Main Salen 


ceiling, and Norwegian hunting scenes, 
the product of Olaf Culbertson, 
painter, adorned the other walls. 

More than 150,000 people have visited 
Nissedahle, from every state in the Union 
and a dozen foreign countries, to admire 
the delightful setting and to study what 
is considered the finest private collection 
of Norwegian antiques in existence. All 
this despite the fact that no attempt is 
made to advertise the existence of the 
shrine. But for Wisconsin’s thousands of 


Norse 


Americans of Norwegian birth or ances- 


try, no advertising is necessary. They are 
so steeped in Norwegian culture and so 
bound together by ties in the homeland 
that hardly one has failed to visit Nisse- 
dahle at 
send school groups on pilgrimages to the 


least once. Some communities 
shrine, and other youngsters are taken 
by their parents, so that they may view 
an authentic replica of the land where 
their forefathers lived, loved, fought and 


died. 


Phil Drotning is on the staff of Wisconsin State JourNAL 


‘Terminal 


By ELeanor ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


HERE shall the heart, stripped to the ultimate grief, 
Find syllables for farewell, or to remind 
The lover that to the branch still clings the leaf, 


The imperishable leaf of love! 


? O, stricken, blind, 


Use the vocabulary best known to the tongue: 
Pain is not phrased in words, or heartbreak sung. . . 
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Sandhamn’s Regatta Through 


American Eyes 


By Carot UrpHam Fox 


Photos by James M. Fox 


ANDHAMNS VECKAN!” The 

words strike a note of excitement 

into the heart of every Swede. Even 
those who are not yachtsmen themselves 
are keenly interested in the great sailing 
regatta held every year by Kungl. Svenska 
Segel Sallskapet, at Sandhamn in the 
archipelago, some three hours’ boat travel 
from Stockholm. Although the regattas on 
the west coast may rival Sandhamn in 
size, none can compete with the interest 
and glamor of Sandhamn. Boats from sev- 
eral countries meet to compete for the 
many cups and prizes offered; boats are 
there of every description, from the tiny 
one-man sailing canoes to the glorious 
10-meter beauties. And motor boats, too, 
dozens and dozens of them, come to watch 
the sport and share in the festivities. 

We two Americans, one-time sailboat 
racers ourselves, and filled with a desire to 
see and to photograph, could not resist the 
lure of such an opportunity. Armed with 
only the barest of introductions, and load- 
ed with cameras and film, we made our way 
by bus and boat to this jewel of an island, 
lving deep in the heart of Stockholm’s 
Skirgard. A room had been reserved 
for us in the Sands Hotel, high up on a 
ill overlooking the harbor. What a view! 


Close below us nestled the tiny red houses, 
all huddled together. There are no streets, 
just gravel and rock paths that twist and 
wind in and out among the buildings. Be- 
yond, we could see the wharves for the 
pilot boats and the steamers to Stockholm. 
To the right, the curving sandy beach, al- 
ready lined with boats; and behind that 
the Club House of KSSS, gay with flags 
and alive with people. How we envied the 
native Swedes! No wonder some Ameri- 
cans call them “the modern Athenians’”’! 

Quickly we made our way to the Club 
House, and spent our first afternoon 
chiefly in watching the boats come in. Sail- 
boats from many clubs in Sweden arrived, 
but most exciting to see was the ar- 
rival of the foreign boats. That first 
Saturday afternoon (July 31) these were 
exclusively Finnish. The lovely 8-meter 
Sphinz was queen of them all. Before the 
Club House, the Finnish flag mingled with 
the gold and blue of Sweden. As each for- 
eign visitor arrived, before pulling into his 
berth, the skipper sailed past the Club and 
dipped his flag in salute. It kept the lithe 
and agile Harbor Captain busy running to 
the mast to dip the Swedish flag in cour- 
teous reply. To us, this interchange of 
formal courtesy among the usually so- 
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very-informal members of the racing fra- 
ternity was an unusual and refreshing 
sight. 

Once the foreigners had beached their 
boats on the sandy shore or tied up along- 
side the Club pier, they came ashore—only 
to be met by the customs and passport 
officials. But these formalities were quick- 
ly disposed of, and the crews were free to 
stretch and move about after their long 
sail. The Sphinx had made the run from 
Finland in only fourteen hours. This was 
rapid indeed, but still a long time in the 
relatively cramped quarters of a racing 
sailboat. 

However, there was not much time for 
rest. Sphinx must be ready to race to- 
morrow, and Wanda, her Swedish -rival, 
is sure to be stiff competition. So, back to 
the boat, boys, and start unloading! To us, 
watching from the Club House porch, it 
seemed impossible that so much equip- 
ment, luggage, and clothes could have 
been stowed on board. Soon the dock and 
the beach were piled high. The huge bags 
of sails, drab gray coverings for the white 
wings they contained, were the most con- 
spicuous. Beside these, the many suit- 
cases,—and it takes a lot of luggage to 
carry several changes of slacks, shorts, 
sweaters, and wet-clothes, as well as 
“dress” clothes for so many people— 
seemed inconsequential. The crews, with 
the help of wheelbarrows, rolled this 
mountain of gear back to the cabins re- 
served by the Club for those not sleeping 
on board their boats. Then began the task 
of fitting the boats for racing. Scrub down 
the topsides; coil all lines neatly, ready 
for instant use; air and carefully fold the 
sails; examine every inch of the standing 
rigging. This last job afforded us specta- 
tors a thrilling sight. On boat after boat, a 
man shinnied to the top of the mast, to 
cling there with feet and knees, busy 
hands testing and tightening, while he 
swayed pendulum-fashion back and forth 
above the busy harbor. 

In the midst of all this activity, Sékaren 
arrived. One of the many ships used for 
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maintaining the channel markers in the 
complicated sea-maze of the archipelago, 
she had been “‘borrowed” by KSSS to help 
out during the regatta. What a giant she 
seemed as she eased her way in, slowly 
and carefully, to come to rest along the 
outer edge of the Club pier. Soon after 
this, we made contact with Editor Stig 
Pallin and his father, who together handle 
the publicity and press affairs for KSSS. 
These very pleasant gentlemen made us 
warmly welcome, and told us that there 
would be space for us on board the Sé- 
karen as she proceeded to follow the 
courses of the various races during the 
days ahead. This was welcome news in- 
deed, for only from the water can one get 
real pictures of sailboats. 

But all this was, in a sense, mere pre- 
liminary. The first race to start was on 
Sunday, August 1, between the Wanda 
and the Sphinz, both beautiful, slim 8- 
meter boats. Mahogany hulls gleaming 
and huge white sails making the boats 
fairly fly through the heavy seas that 
marked the day, it was a sight to behold! 
Only an ardent racer who knows the 
waters being sailed could give a minute 
description of the race. Suffice it to say, 
that after more than four hours of sail- 
ing, covering distances that at times took 
the boats out of sight below the horizon, 
Banker Nachmansson brought the Swed- 
ish Wanda across the line only some three 
minutes ahead of Dr. Forselles in the Fin- 
nish Sphinz. 

But come with us on Sékaren, on Mon- 
day, August 2, this time. First, let us pre- 
sent you to her skipper, Captain Ericks- 
son. Clad in proper whites, this short 
stocky man is a veritable prototype of all 
that a skipper should be. Comfortable but 
not slack with his small crew (Sékaren is 
obviously a “happy” ship), capable sea- 
man, and friendly host, he and his crew 
did all in their power to make their guests, 
both Swedish and foreign, comfortab] 
and happy. And here is Captain Kahn 
lund, of the Royal Coast Artillery, yachts 
man and ardent photographer. Captair 
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Kahnlund is “in command” of Sékaren. 
Young, good-looking, and exceedingly 
likeable, he is our guide and censor. These 
waters and their islands form an impor- 
tant link in Sweden’s defenses, so, “Please, 
will you be kind enough not to take pic- 
tures in that direction.” Needless to say, 
we aimed our cameras elsewhere. 

We shoved off at 10 a.m., amid a mael- 
strom of sailboats either winging their 
way seaward or swimming about awk- 
wardly while their sails were being set. 
It took care and skill to maneuver out 
into the sea-way, rather like Gulliver 
moving amid the Lilliputians. Once out of 
the harbor, we ran quickly into heavy 
seas, and as Sékaren, after pausing long 
enough for us to see the start, plunged her 
way windward to place the marks for the 
racers she bucked like a bronco. But we 
are good sailors (Mr. Pallin, Sr. had 
pointedly inquired about this before we 
were invited on board!) and we love the 
sea. Light blue skies, ornamented by fluffy 
bits of cotton-wool clouds, gray and green 
islands, deep blue sea flecked with white- 
caps, make a perfect setting for the grace- 
ful pair of 8-meters battling it out in the 
distance to seaward, and for the flock of 
International 5-meter boats and Neptune 
cruisers scattered far and wide around us. 

About one o’clock, Sékaren’s duty done 
for the moment and the racing boats mere 
white dots in the distance, there is nothing 
to do or see for the present. It seems an 
opportune time for lunch. We passengers, 
some eight or ten of us, and the Captain 
gather on the taffrail to enjoy the sand- 
wiches and coffee provided for us. It is a 
good lunch, well spiced with merry con- 
versation in both Swedish and English, 
our kind hosts translating the Swedish 
part for us two who know but little of 
that lovely language, Soon, however, it is 
time to stand by the marks, to check as 
the boats come around. And here they 
come! One after another in rapid succes- 
sion, they fairly throw themselves around 

_ the stake, some so close together that until 

the actual moment it is impossible to say 
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which will be first. It is heavy weather in- 
deed. We can see that all the racers are 
wearing slickers; the sails are wet more 
than a third the way up the mast, but 
these Scandinavians are real sailors and it 
takes more than a little wind and wave to 
daunt them. 

The afternoon passes. We can see the 
fleet working towards the finish line and 
home. Sékaren picks up the floating mark- 
ers, a tricky job in the rough sea, and we 
too head back toward the harbor. And so 
it went through the week of wind and 
spray, sun and only a little rain. 

Friday evening was the high point of 
the shore festivities. That afternoon as the 
fleet returned to the beach, a fleet by now 
grown to some 170 sailing boats and per- 
haps 75 motor boats and including Brit- 
ishers and Americans whose flags now 
waved from the Club House staffs, the 
great forest of masts suddenly blossomed 
forth like fruit trees in the spring. Every 
boat was strung with signal flags running 
from the tip of the mast forward to the 
bow and aft to the stern. Fluttering in the 
evening breeze against the sunset sky, the 
bold reds, yellows, oranges, and blacks 
created an air of festivity that matched 
the gaiety within the Club House. There 
the big dinner and dance were being held. 
Suddenly, the slacks and sweaters, the 
shorts and old shirts had given way to 
lovely summer evening gowns and trim 
dress uniforms and decorations. With the 
sunset gun, the flags came down and the 
gaiety was gone from the beach, but in- 
side, the fun went on for hours. 

For sheer beauty of sails and seascape, 
Sunday; August 8, the last day of the re- 
gatta was supreme. This day, instead of 
sailing out toward the sea, 11 o'clock saw 
a steady parade through the narrow chan- 
nel that leads from Sandhamn Harbor to 
Kanholms Fjard. No longer aboard S6- 
karen but now in a private motor boat, we 
were in an even better position to see— 
and photograph—the great fleet. Although 
there was plenty of wind, the sea was no 
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longer so rough, and the racing could be 
pleasant sailing as well as exhilarating 
sport. It was again the 10-meter and the 
8-meter boats whose glorious beauty won 
our hearts, running down before the wind 
with their great spinnakers bellying for- 
ward, round and full. And all around us 
the many smaller craft, the Dragons, Nep- 
tunes, 5-meters, Folk-boats, the 22’s, the 
30’s and 40’s—all the different classes 
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spread, their white sails to fly over the 
waves. 

But all things end, and finally, too, this 
glorious week was over. We returned to 
Stockholm, thrilled with the beauty, the 
skill, and the sport that we had seen, and 
with hearts full of gratitude to our hosts, 
one and all, whose kindness and hospital- 
ity had made it possible for us to be a 
part of Sandhamns veckan! 


As visiting American sportswoman Carol Upham Fox last year attended 
Sweden’s great regatta. 


The Life I Gave You 


By WILFRED ANDERSEN 


HE life I gave you, sonny, 
w hy did you spoil its joy? 
Your life was worth the living, 


my little, misled boy. 


Your life was full of sunshine, 
of hope—of joy and love... 
H o w did you manage, sonny, 
to spoil this treasure—h o w ? 


Our life on earth has always 
the sorrow of its own 

But sorrow should not kill us, 
although it makes us moan... . 


The life I gave you, sonny, 
w hy did you spoil its joy? 
Your life was worth the living 


my little, misled boy... . 








I Shall Miss the Wind 


By Rosert P. Tristram Corrin 


When I no longer am under the sun, 
It will be a sorrow never to hear 
Feet like eternity around me run, 
Unweary feet forever slim and fast 
That sound like life itself as they go past. 


I: will be the wind I shall miss most 


I shall miss the thrushes bringing night 

Up the tired world with golden flutes, 

I shall miss the morning-glory’s cups 

Bringing up sudden sky from dark deep roots; 
But these will be small loss to the unseen things 
Going over my house like swans’ wild wings. 


Never to have winds shake me and my house 

Or turn to leaning loveliness a tree 

And sow the sea with rows of sequent flowers— 
O that will be dark death enough for me! 

Never to see the sails and men lean slender 

To leaning life in cousinly surrender! 


There will be sorrow when no sorrowful wind 
Plays its far-away flute beside my wall, 

I shall forget days were precious and pitiful 
Without that little sound that whispers Fall; 
I shall not know, once wind no longer grieves, 


My brothers in breath, the thrushes and the leaves. 
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Dream Girl 


A SHORT STORY 


By Ho.cer 


EAR gripped his heart. He almost 
kK ran from his office and made his 

impatient way through the thick 
crowds that spewed from the tall office 
buildings at closing time. Luck permitted 
him to board the first, almost full, street- 
car that stopped at his corner. Holding 
grimly to a strap, he felt his hand sweat 
and wished he could fight back his anxiety. 
He knew he was foolish. Of course Helen 
was safe. Their little house was in the 
woods, and the end of the new develop- 
ment. The sprawling manufacturing city 
had pushed further and further afield. 
Bob and Helen had been lucky to find a 
cottage within decent reach of his work. 
He didn’t like it, though. It was much too 
far from the city limits. Always before, 
they had lived within blocks of his office. 
And the woods held strange and awful 
people. Only recently there had been 
some terrible happenings to lonely women 
—and not only burglaries. The very fact 
that Helen may, in her dear sweet inno- 
cence, open the door to the sound of the 
bell and be confronted with—heaven 
knows what fiend—made him suddenly 
cold with fright. The papers seemed full 
of such stories. The streetcar jogged at a 
jerky pace, and Bob counted out the end- 
less stops. Would he ever reach Birch 
Grove? 

Helen, his own age, was almost always 
in his thoughts. He could not have defined 
it as anything better than a complete 
necessity. Her face, her smile, her voice, 
the way she moved her descriptive hands, 
the light in her peculiarly blue eyes, her 
silhouette as she stood in the evening sun 
by the gate to meet him, was with him 
most of the day. He tried to calm himself 
in the swaying car. Steady now, he said. 


LUNDBERGH 


We know this, and it is wonderful and 
rare, and we know crimes occur, and many 
more crimes, often, right under the neon 
lights. Take it easy. Everything will be 
just as you expected. 

It was. The car finally halted, and he 
got off, and at the next turn, touched by 
the last gleam of the sun, in a bright 
yellow dress he particularly favored, 
stood Helen at the gate. He took the last 
steps in an eager bound, and closed her 
in his arms. He was home. Oh, dear Lord, 
how wonderful. The touch of her hair, 
her firm clasp, her low-voiced, “Hello, 
darling,” set everything right again. He 
was home. His own dear Helen, slim, 
handsome, smiling, was here to greet him. 

“Everything all right today ?’’ he asked 
anxiously. ““No strangers? No bums?” 

“No, dearest,” she replied. ““No bums 
at all. A quiet day. Run in now and wash 
up and we'll have dinner in a jiffy.” 

While Bob, relieved and proud and 
happy, sat down a moment later in a deck 
chair on the small lawn and looked at the 
sunset fading into a mellow twilight, 
Helen busied herself in the kitchen. A 
quieter nature than his, she was always 
moved by his enormous devotion. At times 
it made her eyes tear, although his fear for 
her safety caused her to smile, not conde- 
scendingly, but with love and understand- 
ing. It was this understanding that kept 
her from mentioning to Bob, during the 
slow and easy charm of a long evening 
after dinner, that the doorbell had rung 
an hour before her husband returned. She 
had gone to open, and had found two 
young men in shorts, rucksacks on their 
backs, browned and grinning. “Ma’m,” 
said one of them, ‘“We’re out on a hike, 
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and I’m afraid we’re lost. Could you tell 
us the way to Centerville?” She had told 
them, and she also found that they were 
thirsty for a glass of milk and had no ob- 
jection to her oatmeal cookies. They sat 
in the garden and ate and drank, and they 
told how many miles they had walked 
that day and how many more miles they 
still had to cover. But she didn’t tell Bob. 
He was so worried about this new location 
and the ugly newspaper stories. It was 
better so. 

Much better so. And with night came 
a greater peace, and a cool wind from the 
forest, and Bob and Helen sat out in the 
garden until the moon rose and the fire- 
flies began to dance, and he said he was 


glad there was a moon because it made 
her face pure silver, and Helen hugged 
something enduring and warm to her 
heart. 

About the time the moon came up above 
the larch trees around the pond just out- 
side Centerville, one of the young men 
who had been given milk and cookies by 
Helen said, ““What a lonely place that 
was. I wouldn’t like to live so far away.” 

“No,” agreed the other. “Miles from 
everywhere.” 

“Not safe in the woods,” said the first. 
“IT wouldn’t have my wife staying there.” 

“Nor mine either,’ said the second. 
“But that sweet white-haired granny has 
nothing to fear.” 


Holger Lundbergh, American poet and critic, recently revisited his native land, Sweden. 


Owl by Liljefors 


By TEerENcE HEywoop 


UT come to wild Sédermanland 
Bre forests hem you at each hand. 
Come in the twilight to the coast: 
The owl is stationed at his post 
Upon the pinebranch every night— 
To see him gives you quite a fright, 


Whose eyes are fastened on the seas 
And mindful of its mysteries. 


Perhaps he sits the winter through 
As statuesque as ever. You 

May go and look. A week in June 
Convinced me that he would as soon 
Move as the sky would perish. Yes, 
The Vikings saw this ghoul, I guess. 
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1950 OreNepD with an 
address by Premier 
Hedtoft on Denmark’s 
economic problems. We 
must be careful, he 
warned, to bar any un- 
due rising of general 
and production costs 
DENMARK and, in that connec- 
tion, particularly keep 
in mind that Denmark must be prepared 
to meet the challenge of competition in 
foreign markets. 

Coming from a Social Democrat that 
was an interesting statement, for it meant 
that the Government would not back labor 
unquestioningly in an eventual conflict 
management and the _ trade 
unions on contracts expiring April 1, and 
due for re-negotiating. Some people could 
not help wondering what kind of state- 
ment Mr. Hedtoft would have made if, 
instead of governing, his party had repre- 
sented the opposition. such 
speculation was rather idle and, besides, 
there were plenty of other things to think 
about. 


between 


However, 


THE Scarcity or Goops was not quite 
as acute as before. Once again shops were 
able to advertise an “Annual Sale” with 
a wide choice of wares, but at prices that 
created rather a headache for the little 
man trying to plan his budget. Post-war 
levels remain high, yet people have a nat- 
ural and quite comprehensible urge to get 
their share of the many pleasant things 
they have had to do without during the 
German occupation. 

It would not be correct to say that the 
available supplies are plentiful. However, 
a few commodities have come off the ra- 
tion list; among them, building material 


and chocolate! In 1945 Danish youngsters 


did not even know what chocolate tasted 


like; later they made a fleeting acquaint- 
ance with it, chiefly by way of gift parcels 
from abroad, and then, all of a sudden, 
it appeared—unrationed—in the shops. 
Despite exorbitant prices there was a run 
on it, and supplies ran short. A chocolate 
bar which cost 25 gre before the war is 
65 gre today. 

Coffee, sugar, butter, and margarine 
still require coupons, whereas tea was 
taken off the list some time ago. However, 
Danes, who, like Americans, are great 
coffee-drinkers, long for the day when 
once again they can buy coffee, unra- 
tioned. When the Minister of Commerce, 
Mr. Krag, addressing a meeting in Jut- 
land, was asked about the possibility of 
abolishing coffee rationing he remarked 
that, after all, people could drink tea. 
This statement brought the following rep- 
artee from a stolid Jutland peasant in the 
audience: “Why, look here, we aren’t 
sick!” Many people probably feel the 
same way about it. 


In January came the disturbing news 
that one of the Navy’s smaller cutters, 
“Maagen,” had disappeared off the west 
coast of Greenland. Commander G. de 
Lichtenberg was onboard as a passenger. 
For nine days ““Maagen” drifted in foggy, 
stormy, weather, but finally managed to 
make port safely. American and Canadian 
airplanes had been assisting the Danes 
in their search. All Denmark breathed a 
sigh of relief when the message about the 
rescue of the cutter was received. 


His Masesty the King entertained the 
ranks at three successive receptions at 
the Castle of Christianborg; later, the 
royal couple gave a supper-dance at Ama- 
lienborg for the junior officers of the navy 
and of the regiments of the guards and 
the hussars—with their wives. 
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Countess Rutu of Rosenborg, wife 
of Prince Axel’s son, naval lieutenant 
Fleming, Count of Rosenborg, gave birth 
to male twins on January 26. 


AnpreEas VINDING, a famous journalist, 
died on January 27, in Copenhagen after 
a period of illness. He was, in old Nordic 
parlance, one of the housecarls of the 
Danish language, its devoted guardian 
and defender. His style was known and 
admired throughout Scandinavia, and 
his international contacts as well as his 
work in the League of Nations at Geneva 
had created respect for his name. 


A Cause CEésr» stirred the country 
to the quick as personal action was 
brought by the Rigsadvokat (public pros- 
ecutor of the Realm) against Mr. Bégrge 
Houmann, editor of the Communist daily 
Land og Folk. Houmann had blamed the 
Rigsadvokat for his attitude in a matter 
involving prosecution of the firm Wright, 
Thomsen, and Kjer, indicted in connec- 
tion with construction work they had 
undertaken for the Germans during the 
occupation. The Rigsadvokat now wanted 
to clear his name, the accusations levelled 
against him being of such a nature that 
an official of the realm could not let them 
pass unchallenged. In the course of the 
hearings the Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Busch Jensen, was brought under re- 
peated attack by the Communists and so 
sharply that he finally chose to resign 
in order to restore an atmosphere of com- 
parative calm around the whole matter. 
He was succeeded by Mr. K. K. Steincke, 
Speaker of the Landsting (Upper House), 
formerly Minister of Justice, and enfant 
terrible of the Social Democratic party. 
These upheavals were followed by the 
public with close attention, and a storm 
of discussion swept the country. 


Our at Sea, though not in a storm, 
the “Kronprins Olav” on its regular route 
from Oslo to Copenhagen on February 20, 





was suddenly swept by fire. A terrible 
catastrophe was averted in the nick of 
time, but it was necessary to lay up the 
fine new vessel for extensive repairs. 


Marcot Lanper, prima ballerina of the 
Royal Ballet, now married to Mr. Erik 
Nyholm, who is engaged in business in 
the Far East and in the U.S.A., decided 
to withdraw from her position as the 
ballet’s leading lady. She wanted to step 
down while still at the zenith of her art. 


‘Her farewell performance turned into a 


gala occasion beyond compare, reaching 
a climax when King Frederik IX, from 
his royal loge, proposed a triple hurrah 
for Margot, himself leading in the tribute. 
He also conferred on her the royal medal 
of merit in gold. The evening had a touch 
of magic to it, and had Hans Christian 
Andersen been present he could have 
written a fairy tale about it... . 

March was the signal for country-wide 
municipal elections. The results showed 
marked progress for the conservatives, 
but proved to be quite unsatisfactory to 
the Social Democrats and, even more so, 
to the Communists. The Justice Union 
(advocates of the ideas of Henry George) 
jumped ahead and gained influence in 
many town and country councils. The 
Communists were pushed to the curb, as 
it were. People are tired of high taxes 
and of the tender care lavished upon them 
by that rather autocratic nurse, the State. 
Noting the outcome without enthusiasm, 
the Government, nevertheless, took its 
meaning to heart. It represented the hand- 
writing on the wall. If parliamentary 
elections were held at the present junc- 
ture the results would hardly be favor- 
able to the governing party. 


On Marcu 11, the King celebrated his 
birthday. He was 51, and the present 
that made him happiest was an invitation 
by the members of the Royal Orchestra 
to His Majesty to conduct a private con- 
cert. So the King engaged the world- 
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famous pianist Edwin Fischer as soloist 
and conducted Beethoven’s Concerto for 
piano and orchestra and the Leonora 
Ouverture, Nr. 3, to an audience consist- 
ing of the Queen, Princess Margaretha, 
wife of Prince Axel, a few of the King’s 
personal friends, and the musicians’ wives. 


During Fesruary and March negotia- 
tions about new contracts between man- 
agement and labor had been in prepara- 
tion. At this writing a mediation proposal 
has been set forth aiming at securing a 
moderate raise of wages, higher vacation 
compensation, and more favorable con- 
ditions on giving and receiving notice. 
The trade unions would have liked to 
bring up the matter of shorter hours too, 
but the mediator has decided to refer to 
a Committee under the Ministry of Labor. 


Tue DanisH Nation lost one if its 
most popular novelists in the death on 
January 11 of Mrs. Karin Michaelis. 


Denmark Lost 1976 citizens by emi- 
gration in 1949. 1034 went to the United 
States, 707 to Canada, 2 to Mexico, 107 
to South America, 31 to Africa, 8 to Asia, 
40 to Australia, and 47 to New Zealand. 


Niets Bour, Danish nuclear physicist, 
returned this spring to the United States. 
It was not revealed that he is working 
on the hydrogen bomb! 
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Mrs. EvGeniE ANDERSON, new versatile 
American Ambassador to Denmark, is 
making many witty addresses to packed 
houses throughout Denmark, explaining 
the growing effectiveness of women in the 
political life of America. 


Tue Great Danish Scuovar and 
statesman, Hartwig Frisch, Minister of 
Education and Professor of Classical 
Philology, passed away February 11. His 
book ‘“‘Cicero’s Fight for the Republic” 
reviews Rome’s struggle to retain the in- 
dividual liberties that democratic coun- 
tries cherish today, while his book “Might 
and Right in Antiquity” is a history of 
the growth of justice and individual free- 
dom in ancient Greece. 


Tue Report of the Danish archaeolo- 
gist Johannes Brgndsted, who visited the 
United States in 1948 as guest of the 
Viking Fund and The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation to inspect alleged pre- 
Columbian objects of European origin, 
is now in the archives of the Foundation 
and will be released from time to time. 
In this report Professor Brgndsted deals 
at greater length with three of the sixty 
groups of objects which some scholars 
have alleged to be Norse: the tenth-cen- 
tury Norwegian implements found in 
Ontario, the Newport Tower, and the 
Kensington Stone. 
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THE FIRST QUARTER of 
1950 was an eventful 
one in the sphere of 
Icelandic politics and 
economics. It started 
with hard-fought mu- 
nicipal elections in Jan- 
uary, continued with 
ICELAND snc political and 
economical difficulties 
and culminated in a new 
coalition government and a drastic de- 
valuation of the krona in March. 

To start with the last and most impor- 
tant event, the Icelandic krona is now 
worth 42.3 per cent less than it was be- 
fore the devaluation. Six months ago the 
United States dollar bought 6.50 Ice- 
landic kronur at the official rate. When 
Great Britain devalued the pound, Ice- 
land followed, and the dollar was put at 
9.36 kronur. Now, after Iceland has de- 
valued against all other currencies, the 
dollar will buy 16.32 kronur. These 
drastic cuts make Iceland a cheap coun- 
try to visit for American tourists, while 
it is hardly good news to the average 
Icelander, who has to face sharply rising 
prices on imported goods. 

The causes of this sharp fall in the 
value of the krona are mainly threefold. 
First there is inflation. The war brought 
Iceland sudden prosperity, but only at 
the cost of inflation, which has continued 
to grow and force up the prices of Ice- 
landic exports. Secondly there is the fail- 
ure of several herring seasons. Herring 
is indeed silver out of the ocean for the 
Icelanders, and failure of several seasons 
in succession has caused serious loss of 
exports and incomes. Thirdly the Euro- 
pean market in fish has been falling. 
Since Iceland is almost a one-crop coun- 
try, that crop being fish, this has had 
serious effects on the country’s economy. 
All this made 


necessary 


in February, 


drastic countermeasures 
and devaluation was the step 


chosen by the majority of the Althing. 
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THESE ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES were 
clearly echoed in Icelandic politics. Since 
last fall’s inconclusive Althing elections, 
a minority government of Conservatives 
under the Premiership of Mr. Olafur 
Thors (Brother of Mr. Thor Thors, the 
Icelandic Minister in Washington) has 
been in power. This cabinet asked Dr. 
Benjamin Eiriksson, an Icelandic econo- 
mist on the staff of the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington, to come 
to Iceland for consultations. Dr. Eiriks- 
son and a local economist, Professor Ola- 
fur Bjérnsson, worked out a program 
with devaluation as its principal measure. 
When the program was ready, there re- 
mained the difficulty of building a strong 
enough political coalition, capable of hav- 
ing it passed in the Althing and then 
carry it out with determination. 

After prolonged negotiations the nor- 
mally hostile Conservatives and Progres- 
sives, the largest parties in Iceland, 
agreed to form a new Government and 
carry out the Eiriksson Plan. After this 
agreement was reached, the measure was 
quickly passed by the Althing, and the 
devaluation took effect immediately. 


Tue Prime Minister of the Coalition 
Government is what the political commen- 
tators are fond of calling “a dark horse.” 
The leaders of the two parties are Mr. 
Olafur Thors and Mr. Hermann Jénas- 
son, both former Prime Ministers and 
men of strong character. Obviously neither 
party would agree to the leadership of the 
other. Hence the mantle fell on Mr. Stein- 
grimur Steinthorsson, who was President 
of the Althing at the time. He is a promi- 
nent farm leader who is greatly respected 
in the country, and serving under him in 
the cabinet are Mr. Olafur Thors, Mr. 
also Mr. Bjarni 
Benediktsson (who carries on as Foreign 
Secretary), Mr. Eysteinn 
Mr. Bjérn Olafsson. 


Hermann Jonasson, 


Jonsson and 


THE sea has taken an unusually heavy 
toll of lives during the last three months 
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in Iceland. Altogether fifty men have 
been lost, most of them in spectacularly 
tragic disasters. Most serious was the loss 


of the British tanker “Clam,” which was 
blown aground on the rocky coast at 
Reykjanes Peninsula with twenty-seven 
men losing their lives. The fishing boat 
“Helgi” was lost with ten men near the 
Westman Islands, the fishingboat “J6n 
Magnisson” disappeared at sea with six, 
and the trawler ‘“Vérdur” capsized and 
sank at sea with the loss of five men. 
These are the offerings that seafaring na- 
tions have to make. Little wonder that 
since ancient times the Icelanders have 
spoken with awe of “King gir” in 
their poetry, while they continue to fish 
and sail. 


A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA has_ been 
founded in Reykjavik, to the great joy 
of the large music-loving public of the 
Icelandic Capital. The maintenance of 
such an orchestra has hitherto been im- 
possible for such a small town (pop. 
55,000), but generous grants from the 
City and the State are expected to secure 
the financial side, while some needed 
specialists have been hired from Germany 
to fill the ranks of the musicians, where 
local talent is insufficient. 


Tue NationaL TuHeatre in Reykjavik 
has finally been completed and was, at 
the time of writing, scheduled to open on 
April 20, the first day of summer in Ice- 
land. The first plays performed were to 
be “Nydarsnéttin” by Indridi Einarsson, 
“Fjalla-Eyvindur” by Jéhann Sigurjons- 
son, and “{slandsklukkan,” an adapta- 
tion of Halldér Kiljan Laxness’ latest 
trilogy. The theatre was started in the 
early thirties, but remained unfinished 
through the depression and later the war, 
when it was used as a storehouse by the 
British Army. Now it has been fitted with 
the latest equipment, sparing no expense. 


Dr. Sicrts BLéOnpDAL, the well-known 
Icelandic scholar, died in Copenhagen in 
late March at the age of 75. He was per- 
haps most famous for his monumental 
Icelandic-Danish dictionary. 


Tue NationaL Museum in Reykjavik 
recently received a splendid gift from the 
City Council of Exeter, England. The 
gift consisted of the Pike Ward Collec- 
tion of Icelandic antiques. Mr. Ward was 
a fish merchant trading in Iceland half a 
century ago, who collected a great variety 
of antiques. The National Museum will 
soon move into its new building on the 
University Campus in Reykjavik. 


TWENTy-sEVEN Icelandic artists will 
participate in this year’s Nordic Art Ex- 
hibition in Helsinki, Finland. 


Tu Nie_Mata, the Finnish singer, gave 
several concerts in Iceland in March and 
was warmly welcomed. There has been 
marked interest in Finland among the 
Icelanders during the last few years, and 
a Society has been founded in Reykjavik 
to promote relations with that country. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS in January 
were almost overshadowed by another 
election in Reykjavik. This was the elec- 
tion of a Minister to serve the Independ- 
ent Lutheran Church. According to Ice- 
landic law, Ministers of the National 
(Lutheran) and associated Churches shall 
be elected by a popular vote in the various 
parsonages. This time a Minister’s post in 
Reykjavik was vacated by a death, and 
four young Ministers offered themselves. 
While they restrained themselves from 
campaigning, giving only one sermon 
each, their supporters actively cam- 
paigned for them. This created interest 
which seriously rivaled that of the mu- 
nicipal elections. 

To do full credit to the Icelanders, 
generally speaking hardly a religious 
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people, it must be mentioned that this 
system of electing ministers is under 
heavy fire, and just after the above men- 
tioned election in Reykjavik, a resolution 
was introduced in the Althing for the 
abolition of such elections. The question 
is unsettled still. 
THE DEVALUATION of the Icelandic 
krona may seriously limit the number of 
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Icelandic students able to attend Amer- 
ican Universities and other institutions, 
and in all likelihood will also limit Ice- 
landic visits to the United States. With 
each dollar at 16.32 kronur, it is likely 
that students and visitors will go more 
to the cheaper European countries. This 
is sad news for those interested in better 
cultural relations United 
States and Iceland. 


between the 





NEws ITEMs of an eco- 
nomic nature again ap- 
peared to dominate the 
Norwegian press dur- 
ing the first three 
months of 1950. Hard 
upon the heels of last 
year’s devaluation— 
the long-range effects 
of which have not yet 
been ascertained—came the problem of 
free lists, another source of anxiety in 
official planning circles. Under an agree- 
ment with other OEEC lands, wares com- 
prising a good 52 per cent of Norway’s 
imports from other OEEC lands last year 
may now be imported freely without re- 
striction. From January 1 this year, the 
way has been opened for the free import 
of listed goods comprising raw materials, 
spare parts, some machinery, and certain 
consumer items. Norwegian reluctance to 
push the free-list program stems from a 
fear that under a system of completely 
free imports there will be a tendency to- 
ward a permanent import surplus. “The 
system now put forward in Paris,” com- 
mented Trade Minister Erik Brofoss, 
“is technically not very different from the 
system which prevailed in the inter-war 
years, and we know the consequences of 
that.” Norwegians therefore take a dim 
view of trade liberalization at the pres- 
ent stage of this country’s recovery. 

More to their liking is the type of 





regional agreement which took form with 
the signing of an Anglo-Scandinavian 
financial pact in Paris on January 30. 
Under the new agreement, current pay- 
ments may henceforth be made among 
the four countries without restriction. 
Continuing conferences between repre- 
sentatives of England, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark will aim at promoting in- 
creased trade between Scandinavia and 
the sterling area. 


Tuat Norway is presently moving into 
a new and in many ways a more difficult 
phase of recovery was forecast by Prime 
Minister Einar Gerhardsen in his New 
Year’s address. At that time he observed 
that “the second Parliament will be char- 
acterized by the transition from extraor- 
dinary post-war conditions to more nor- 
mal working and social conditions” and 
that, ‘as the supply of goods improves, 
production which is not justified in nor- 
mal times and which cannot assert itself 
in competition will be wound up.” His 
conclusions forecast a “weeding out” 
period where ability to compete would be 
a hard-handed factor in shaping Nor- 
way’s economic pattern to a greater ex- 
tent than hitherto. “Both export and home 
industries must now prepare for sharper 
competition,’ he concluded. “If we are 
to be able to maintain full employment, 
we must be able to assert ourselves in this 
competition.” That this would be a far 
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from painless process, however, was 
stated in no uncertain terms. 


On January 23, the Norwegian State 
Budget for 1950-51 was presented to 
Parliament. To balance the budget at 
2,562 million kroner, 100 million kroner 
in new taxes and a drastic slash in Gov- 
ernment spending was found necessary. 
Main policy revisions were noted in the 
State’s subsidy program, which until now 
has kept prices of consumers’ goods well 
within check. With devaluation, however, 
and the resulting hike in prices of many 
consumers’ goods, subsidies totalling 1,060 
million kroner would have been required 
to preserve the present price level. Since 
this figure was found to be prohibitive, 
subsidy allocations will be held at their 
present 600 million kroner level, and the 
resulting 8-point rise in the cost of living 
will be passed on to the consumer. 

Under the Norwegian National budget, 
or economic survey for 1950 presented to 
Parliament on February 10, attention was 
centered on the need for increasing pro- 
duction of goods for export. Though the 
national production rose from 10 billion 
kroner to 10.5 billion kroner in 1949, the 
foreign trade deficit was still 1,383 mil- 
lion kroner for the year. With Marshall 
aid scheduled to end in 1952-53, the more 
long-term phases of the recovery program 
must be postponed in the interest of rais- 
ing exports. Investments, which can not 
bring about greater production in the im- 
mediate future, will be cut in the interest 
of pushing output of goods which can 
swell exports or replace imports. Cuts in 
building will make over 10,000 men avail- 
able for other work. 


REsPonsiBLE in large measure for Nor- 
way’s industrial advance during the post- 
war years, is the firm Norsk Hydro—that 
country’s largest industrial concern. With 
the completion of the firm’s latest factory 
at Glomfjord in North Norway, Hydro’s 
nitrogen output has jumped to 150,000 


tons yearly—-equivalent to 1,000,000 tons 
of nitrate fertilizers. The nitrate ferti- 
lizer is made from ammonia, which is 
produced by a synthesis of nitrogen and 
hydrogen extracted from air and water. 
The cost of raw materials is small, but 
the process involves tremendous quanti- 
ties of electricity, and Norsk Hydro dis- 
poses of no less than 400,000 kw’s. The 
firm employs 6000 men, has invested some 
240 million kroner in new plant and 
equipment since the war—primarily from 
its own funds, and is turning out 220 mil- 
lion kroner worth of goods each year. Of 
the latter, 180 million kroner are earned 
through exports. 

An insight into Norway’s post-war 
power development program is contained 
in the recent report that nineteen under- 
ground power plants are either built or 
building at the present time. These will 
have an ultimate capacity of 1,500,000 
kw’s, in addition to Norway’s present 
generating capacity of 3,000,000 kw’s. 
All except two of the plants have been 
built underground for technical or eco- 
nomic reasons, but their value in the event 
of war is self-evident. 

Soon to come before the Norwegian 
Parliament is the proposal whereby Nor- 
wegian electric power would be trans- 
mitted by under-sea cables to Denmark. 
The power would be generated at new 
installations to be financed by Danish 
and Marshall aid funds—each of which 
would supply half of the 100 million 
kroner needed for the project. After pay- 
ing three million kroner in interest and 
amortization on the amount to be lent by 
Denmark, Norway would receive an an- 
nual net income of about ten million 
kroner for the electricity sold abroad. 
Denmark would also supply 200 te 250 
skilled engineers to help build the instal- 
lations. There would be a 25-year con- 
tract for the supply of power, after which 
Norway could divert the power to its own 
industry. The plan has been discussed 
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with American representatives who have 
regarded it favorably. 


ON THE POLITICAL sCENE, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, and Icelandic negotia- 
tors have concluded that the establish- 
ment of a Scandinavian Customs Union 
would be inadvisable at present. Issued 
in late January in the form of a pro- 
visional report, the Commission’s findings 
stressed the absence of a working basis at 
the present time. Norwegian representa- 
tives pointed out that capital deterioration 
during the war and the post-war concen- 
tration on export industries have placed 
Norway's domestic consumer industries 
in an unusually exposed position—one 
which would make them highly vulnerable 
in event of a customs merger. The idea 
has not been shelved, however, and, ac- 
cording to Norwegian Foreign Minister 
Halvard Lange, the door will be heid 
open for further negotiations. He also 
noted that the Commission had been con- 
cerned with purely economic aspects of a 
union, and that the report does not repre- 
sent a final decision. 


AFTER SEVENTY MINUTEs of debate on 
Tuesday, February 21, the Norwegian 
Parliament authorized the Government to 
ratify the Military Aid Agreement by 
which Norway will receive military equip- 
ment from the United States as part of 
the program for strengthening the de- 
fenses of the Atlantic Pact countries. 
That same day, U.S. Admiral Ralph E. 
Jennings arrived in Oslo. Admiral Jen- 
nings is leader of the U.S. Military Aid 
Advisory Committee which will aid Nor- 
wegian military personnel on technical 
problems relating to use of the new equip- 
ment. 


PaRLia- 
MENT on February 6, Norwegian Prime 
Minister Einar Gerhardsen outlined some 
Government views on the important ques- 
tion of nationalization. The Labor Party, 
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he noted, is proposing to set up public 
corporations for the import of animal fod- 
der and for the import and distribution 
of pharmaceutical supplies, and is also 
considering the establishment of public 
corporations for sugar and solid fuels. A 
commission will be appointed to examine 
the question of nationalization of banking 
services, while a report on the national- 
izing of insurance companies is already 
being prepared. The Prime Minister 
stressed, however, that the direction and 
extent of nationalization would be deter- 
mined by the need factor, but that the 
community's taking over of production 
was not a goal in itself. 


A NorweEGiANn-SoviET AGREEMENT re- 
lating to procedure for settling eventual 
border disputes and incidents along their 
common frontier in the far north was 
signed in Oslo on December 30. The 
agreement is of particular interest to 
fishermen who may inadvertently fish 
on the wrong side of the Pasvik River, 
which forms part of the Soviet-Norwe- 
gian boundary; to hunters who may hap- 
pen to pursue game across the frontier, 
and to farmers whose live-stock may stray 
into foreign pastures. 


THe pEatTH of two outstanding fig- 
ures—both of them prominent in the cul- 
tural life of modern Norway—occurred 
during the first quarter of 1950. Johanne 
Dybwad, one of the greatest actresses the 
Norwegian theater has produced, died in 
Oslo after a short illness on March 6. She 
was 82 years of age. 


THe NoRWEGIAN PIONEER of the “open 
air museum,” Dr. Anders Sandvig, died 
on February 11 at the age of 87. He was 
a dentist by profession, but fifty years 
ago he settled at Lillehammer in central 
Norway, and there he began his life-work 
of collecting and preserving houses and 
furnishings of historical and cultural in- 
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terest. Most of the centuries-old farm 
houses, cottages, and workshops now as- 
sembled at the celebrated Maihaugen, 
would have long since been demolished 
and lost, but for Dr. Sandvig’s inter- 
vention. 


A Fito on the life of Marcus Thrane, 
Norwegian labor pioneer who settled in 
the United States in the middle of the last 
century, will be produced this year by 
A/S Norsk Film. 


THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTs of two of 
Edvard Greg’s works may soon become 
the property of Norway, according to a 
recent Oslo report. One offer has come 
from Lucerne, Switzerland, where the 
manuscript to his Violin Sonata No. 2 in 
G major (1867) is presently found. The 
other offer comes from England and 
covers his so-called Drachmann songs, 
opus 44 which were composed in 1866 
during a trip in the Norwegian mountains 
with the Danish writer and poet Holger 
Drachmann. 


DurING THE FIRST WEEK oF MARCH, 
the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament announced in Oslo that 34 
candidates—28 persons and 6. institu- 
tions—have been proposed for this year’s 
Nobel Peace Prize. Eight Americans are 
among the candidates named: President 
Harry S. Truman, General George Mar- 
shall, Ralph Bunche, Director in the Sec- 
retariate of the United Nations; Ewing 
Cockrell, jurist; Robert Hutchins, Presi- 
dent of Chicago University; Raphael 
Lemkin, authority on international law; 
and Emery Reves and Clarence Streit, 
peace publicists. 


IN CEREMONIES at the Norwegian Em- 


bassy on February 17, the Norwegian 


Government was honored by Hadassah, 


the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America for “its generous cooperation 
during the past five years in helping pre- 
pare Jewish children for rehabilitation 
and resettlement in Israel.’’ Norway's 
Ambassador, Wilhelm Morgenstierne, ac- 
cepted a citation from Hadassah praising 
the efforts of his government, and naming 
a youth settlement house in Israel in 
honor of Einar Gerhardsen, Norwegian 
Prime Minister. 


Norwegian HJALMar ANDERSEN won 
the world speed skating championship at 
Eskilstuna, Sweden on February 19. Poor 
ice conditions ruled out any new speed 
records, however. 

At this year’s Homenkollen ski classic, 
Torbjgrn Falkanger won the special jump 
competition. Runner-up was Hans Bj¢grn- 
stad, who had won the world jumping 
crown at Lake Placid, New York only a 
few weeks before. The Special and Com- 
bined 18-kilometer runs were won by 
Finnish masters Eero Kilemainen and 
Heikki Hasu respectively. Simon Slaat- 
vik of Norway nosed out Hasu of Finland 
to win the combined distance and jump- 
ing event—thereby winning the coveted 
King’s Cup which King Haakon of Nor- 


way presents each year. 


Pusuication of the University of Oslo 
American Summer School catalogue dur- 
ing the first weeks of the quarter, her- 
alded the fourth year of that successful 
enterprise in international student ex- 
change. Devaluation has reduced the fixed 
fee for the 1950 sessions and transporta- 
tion is assured this year aboard the 
Norwegian-American Line’s M.S. “Oslo- 
fjord” and S.S. “Stavangerfjord.” There 
will be openings for 250 American stu- 
dents this year, with twenty-six scholar- 
ships totalling $3000 being offered for 
the six-weeks session. 





THe Matn PrinciPces 
guiding Sweden’s for- 
eign policy are the 
same today as_ they 
have been ever since 
the end of the Second 
World War, Foreign 
ma § Minister Osten Undén 
GWEDER said in an address in 
the Riksdag on March 
22. “The Government,’ he continued, 
“has indeed a considerable and _ stable 
majority in the Riksdag to support its 
declaration that the course of Sweden’s 
foreign policy remains unchanged.” Mr. 
Undén went on to point out that Sweden, 
actively and as far as its capacity per- 
mits, takes part in the international co- 
operation which is centered in the United 
Nations as well as in several other inter- 
national organizations. “The allegation 
sometimes voiced in Swedish public dis- 
cussion that Sweden pursues a policy of 
isolation is nothing but a propaganda 
phrase. There is just as little isolationism 
in Sweden’s foreign policy today as there 
was during the period between the two 
world wars. Our country remains outside 
military blocs, but this we have always 
done during the present century, and long 
before that, without having such an atti- 
tude characterized as isolationism.” Swe- 
den’s foreign policy is primarily aimed at 
serving the country’s interests in times 
of peace. “It is not based on the assump- 
tion that war is imminent. The fear of a 
new world war cannot be allowed to 
dominate our thoughts to such a degree 
that we neglect the interests that come 
to the fore in peacetime. We do not want 
to pursue a foreign policy, which would 
contribute toward making our corner of 
the world a center of unrest and a point 
of friction between the East and the West. 
That we intend to defend our independ- 
ence to the utmost, should our country 
against its wish become involved in a war, 
is self-evident. It is for that purpose that 
we maintain a national defense, which in 
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proportion to our resources is quite con- 
siderable and the annual cost of which 
is rapidly drawing close to the one-billion- 
kronor mark.” 


Proressor Otte Sk6LD, noted land- 
scape painter and director of the Royal 
Academy of Arts in Stockholm, has been 
appointed director of the National Mu- 
seum. On May 1 he will succeed Dr. Erik 
Wettergren, who retires because of age. 
Born in China fifty-six years ago, the son 
of Swedish missionaries, Professor Skéld 
received his first art instruction from a 
Chinese teacher. In 1932 he became pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy and was 
made director in 1941. 


SwepEen’s Mercuant FLEET increased 
in 1949 by 24 vessels, aggregating 33,652 
gross tons, to 2,080,000 gross tons, or 
approximately 29 percent more than in 
1939. Motorships comprise about two- 
thirds of the total tonnage. 


A Contract was signed at Linképing 
for the sale of six “Scandia” twin-engine 
passenger planes, manufactured in that 
city by the Swedish SAAB Aircraft Com- 
pany, to the Brazilian aviation companies 
VASP and Aerovias for their shuttle 
service between Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. The transaction involves about 
ten million kronor ($2,000,000). Choice 
of the “Scandia’”’ followed long and care- 
ful tests by the Brazilian concerns of all 
types of planes available. The heads of 
the companies mentioned above, who went 
to Sweden to negotiate the deal, unani- 
mously voiced their opinion that the 
“Scandia” is the best plane of its type 
in the world. Additional orders are likely, 
they believed, not only from their own 
firms but also from their Braziiiai com- 
petitors. The planes will be supplied with 
standard equipment and have an accom- 
modation for thirty-two passengers, 
which number may later be increased to 
thirty-six. 
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SwEDEN 1s DeveLopine a new kind of 
naval defense, consisting of light and 
mobile ships, said Vice Admiral Helge 
Strémbiick, chief of the Swedish Navy, 
in a recent address in Stockholm before 
the Naval Officers Society. He urged a 
complete change to this type of vessel 
as soon as possible. Because of Sweden’s 
long coast line and her limited manpower, 
he said, it is of vital importance that the 
Navy be given such striking power that, 
with the aid of the coast artillery, the Air 
Force, and local army units, it will be 
able to repulse attempts at invasion from 
across the sea against certain sections of 
the coast. Among the objectives of the 
Navy’s new building program, he cited an 
increase in the number of first-line de- 
stroyers from twelve to twenty. The anti- 
aircraft cruiser “Gotland,’ he added, 
should be replaced with another ship, 
built especially for entirely new kinds 
of weapons, such as robot projectiles. 
He also recommended that submarine 
pens and rock shelters for large craft be 


built at an accelerated speed. 


Rear ApmiraL Ertk ANDERBERG, since 
1945 Chief of the Naval Staff, has been 
designated as Naval Attaché at the 
Swedish Embassy in Washington, D.C., 
succeeding Commodore Rutger de Crone- 
borg, who has served in this capacity since 
1947. Admiral Anderberg, who will as- 
sume his new post on July 1, has served 
as Naval Attaché in Paris and The Hague, 
1934-1937, and during the war years 
commanded the coast defense vessel 
“Sverige” as Chief of Staff of the coastal 
fleet. In 1943 he was made head of the 
Naval Academy. 


Bishop YNGve Briviotu of Vaxjé on 
February 24 was named Archbishop of 
Upsala and Primate of the Swedish Lu- 
theran State Church. He succeeds the Rt. 
Rey. Erling Eidem, who retires on May 1. 
Archbishop Brilioth was born in 1891 
at Vastra Ed, in Smaland. After pursu- 


ing studies in the classical languages, he 
received his Ph.D. degree in 1916, and 
in 1918 became ordained minister. He 
later served as assistant professor in ec- 
clesiastical history at Upsala University, 
and in 1925 was made professor at the 
Academy of Abo, in Finland. Three years 
later he became Dean of the Cathedral 
in Lund and professor of practical the- 
ology at Lund University. He was elected 
Bishop in Vaxjé in 1937. Archbishop 
Brilioth is the son-in-law of the late Arch- 
bishop Nathan Séderblem, noted for his 
work in the ecumenic field, in which the 
new Primate has also long been interested. 
He is regarded as having strong and 
active connections with church activities 
in many foreign countries, especially in 
Great Britain and the United States. His 
many works include books on religious 
and scientific subjects. 


THE voLUME of passengers carried 
across the Atlantic by Scandinavian Air- 
lines in 1949 was 30 percent larger than 
the 1948 figure. The volume of air cargo 
showed an increase of 85 percent, or from 
349,146 to 647,443 pounds. In 1949, the 
company flew 19,693 passengers both 
ways across the Atlantic, compared with 
15,106 in 1948. During the year, 8,643 
passengers were carried eastbound from 
New York to Europe, compared to 6,070 
in 1948. There were 11,050 persons 
carried westbound, as against 9,036 the 
previous year. Since 1946, when the com- 
pany began operations over the North 
Atlantic portion of its world-wide routes, 
more than 66,000 passengers have been 
flown with SAS both ways between 
Europe and the United States. 


ArtHur LinDHAGEN, prominent jurist 
and President of the Svea Court of Ap- 
peals, died in Stockholm. He was born 
in 1884, For more than two decades Mr. 
Lindhagen was active in the legislative 
field of workmen’s rights and was one of 
the experts who helped the Department 




























































































of Social Welfare to draw up plans for 
a Labor Court. When this Court was 
founded in 1928, he became its first presi- 
dent and served for several years with out- 
s'anding success. 


Forty-Turee Mittion Kronor have 
been granted by the government for new 
hospitals and sanatoria in 1950. The 
Medical Board in Stockholm has sug- 
gested that of this sum 6,180.C00 kronor 
be set aside for educaticnal purposes, 
18,327,000 kronor be used for hospitals, 
polyclinics, and nurses’ schools, 10 mil- 
lion for the state-operated insane asyluns, 
and 4,550,000 for general medical care. 
The rest will be earmarked for futur: 
building projects. Of the money appro- 
priated for educational purposes, the 
Medical Board suggests that 1,250,000 
kronor be used to add a rheumatological 
clinic to the Carolinian Hospital in Stock- 
holm and 2,300,000 kronor for a similar 
unit at the Sahlgren Hospital in Gothen- 
burg. The Board also requested extra 


grants for enlarging the hospitals in 
Uddevalla and Lund. 


ALIEN ResipENts in Sweden, as of 
January 1 this year, were estimated at 
about 189,000, against 167,000 a year ago. 
These include many refugees. A maxi- 
mum of 220,000—the largest figure ever 
noted and exceeding the peak of 195,000 
during the war—was shown for the latter 
half of July, 1949. Aliens registered for 
employment numbered 89,924. Citizen- 
ship was acquired during the year by 
5,926, the majority of the new citizens 
hailing from Finland, Germany, and 
Estonia, followed by Norway, Austria, 
Denmark, Russia, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


AMERICAN Visitors to Sweden in 1949 
numbered 40,436, or five percent more 
than a year before. From Great Britain 
came an even larger contingent, or 44,578, 
which was an increase of twenty percent 
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as compared with 1948. Non-Scandi- 
navian travelers totaled 274,139 against 
240,065 the previous year. Danes and 
Norwegians, including those who made 
only a one-day visit, numbered 1,957,556, 
the same figure for 1948 being 1,498,169. 
All in all, travelers from abroad totaled 


9 O¢ 


2,231,695—an all time high. 


Book Propuction in Sweden in 1949 
comprised 3,835 titles, as compared with 
3,407 the year before. Almost one-fifth 
of the output consisted of fiction. The 
second largest group was books for 
children and young people. This was fol- 
lowed by works on economics, jurispru- 
dence, religion, geography and travel, the 
natural scienees, philology, biography, 
the fine arts, and history, in the order 
mentioned. 


An AGREEMENT, aimed at relaxing con- 
trols on movements of capital, credits, 
and payments, was signed in Paris on 
January 30 by Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. It abolishes the 
50 pound limit on the amount of money 
tourists may take with them to Scandi- 
navia, and British and Scandinavian 
papers agreed that, to begin with, the pact 
will be of importance mainly to the tour- 
ist trade. 


ApPoInTMENT of Erik Wijk as presi- 
dent of the Swedish American Line and 
Leif Janson as executive vice president 
was announced in Gothenburg by Erland 
Brostrém, chairman of the board. Mr. 
Wijk, formerly vice president of the com- 
pany, succeeds Axel Jonsson, who died 
in Stockholm on January 11. Mr. Wijk 
was born in Gothenburg in 1906 and be- 
came vice president of the Line in 1944. 








SwepEN has become a member of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
Her membership fee for the current year 
is estimated at about one million kronor. 
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THe Formation of a Scandinavian 
customs union is not feasible at this time, 
according to a joint Danish, Icelandic, 
Norwegian, and Swedish committee, 
which submitted its report in January 
to the four governments. While the com- 
mittee members agreed that considerable 
advantages would be gained for the North 
as a whole by such a union, they also 
called attention to a number of difficulties 
of greater importance than the advan- 
tages, unless special arrangements could 
be made to overcome them: The committee 
members unanimously agreed that a 
customs union should be established only 
if all participating nations feel convinced 
of its benefits. 


Swepen Last Year achieved a virtual 
balance in its foreign trade. Compared 
with 1948, imports were cut by 622 mil- 
lion kronor to 4,323 millions, and at the 
same time exports increased by 271 mil- 


lions to 4,250 million kronor. Imports 
thus exceeded exports by only 73 million 
kronor. In 1948, Sweden’s foreign trade 
resulted in an import surplus of 890 mil- 
lions and for 1947, when there was still 
a great backlog of import requirements 
from the war years, the import surplus 
amounted to no less than 1,980 million 
kronor. 


Wirn Two Communities, Hagfors and 
Oxelésund, granted city privileges at the 
turn of the year, Sweden entered 1950 
with 132 cities, having 3,225,465 inhab- 
itants, or forty-five percent of Sweden’s 
total population. 


Tue PoputaTion oF StocKHOLM on the 
first of this year was 732,281, or 5,863 
more than a year ago. Greater Stockholm, 
which takes in many of the surrounding 
garden cities, now has a population of 
966,879. 








240 YEARS WITH NORTON 


Scandinavians in America 


The Norton Company, like many other 
industrial establishments in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, is largely staffed by en- 
gineers and skilled mechanics from Swe- 
den and their descendants. The above il- 
lustration shows six retired employees of 
the Norton Company all of whom have 
spent their lives together. All went to 
school in Héganas, Sweden. All have seen 
long service in the Norton Company, the 
longest being 47 years and the total for 
the six is 240 years. From left to right 
they are Axel Fernberg, Algot A. San- 
dine, Anton E. Olson, Harold Pearson, 
John Anderson, and Oke Cook. 


We also reproduce a photograph of 
John Jeppson, Assistant Secretary and a 
director of Norton Company, who has 
been appointed works manager for the 
company’s Abrasive Division. Mr. Jepp- 
son is a graduate of Amherst and the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. He is the son of George N. Jeppson, 
former trustee of The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation and, like his father, 
a public servant, devoted to many civic 
enterprises. He is a trustee of Clark Uni- 
versity and is now concentrating on the 
erection of a magnificent Lutheran Church 
in Worcester. 
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JOHN JEPFSON 


“The American-Scandinavian Exchange 
Project” is the laudable title of the folk 
dancers of Seattle who go to Scandinavia 
this 
Square Dances and to bring back record- 
ings of the folk dances of old Scandi- 
navia. In Seattle in January they con- 
ferred with Henry President 
Emeritus of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, at the University of Wash- 


summer to demonstrate American 


Leach, 


ington. Six couples go to Norway and 
Sweden, all experienced square dancers. 
Gordon Ekvall Tracie is director. They 
are all members of the university’s Scan- 


dia Folk Dance Club. 


A Nansen Foundation was established 
in Houston, Texas, March 13, through the 
initiative of Mr. Erling Christophersen, 
cultural attaché of the Norwegian Em- 
bassy, and backed by several leading 
citizens of Texas. Its chief object is the 
interchange of students between Norway 
and the United States. 


Funds are being collected to build a 
large Danish House for the aged in 
brooklyn, The old Home, established in 
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1904, has cared for 242 old Danes. One 
dollar will provide a brick and may be 
sent to the Treasurer, Vilhelm M. Rei- 
mann, 88 81st Street, Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 
Mr. C. L. Hansen is Chairman, Dr. Louis 
D. Clement, Trustee, and Mr. Nils Blok, 
Secretary. 


The Augustana Swedish Institute an- 
nounces in its Bulletin a six-week session 
in Swedish at Rock Island this summer. 
It describes the courses in Swedish now 
being given in University of California 
(both Berkeley and Los Angeles), Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Columbia University, 
Harvard University, University of Min- 
nesota, University of Nebraska, Univer- 
sity of Washington, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Augustana College, Bethel Col- 
lege, Gustavus Adolphus College, Upsala 
College, and Ursinus College. 


Charles L. Eckman, President of the 
Jamestown Chapter ASF, died in James- 
town January | at the age of 83. He was 
born in Sweden. His business was the 
manufacture of furniture, and he devoted 
much of his free time to educational ac- 
tivities, fostering the Swedish cultural 


survivals in Western Pennsylvania and 
New York. 


Professor Einar Haugen of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is now President of 
the Linguistic Society of America. The 
Linguistic Society is a national organiza- 
tion of scholars engaged in the scientific 
study of language. Dr. Haugen is the 
author of “Spoken Norwegian” in the 
United States 
language textbooks, and of “Norwegian 
Word Studies,’ published by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. He is at pres- 


Armed Forces series of 


ent engaged on a book describing the his- 
tory of the Norwegian Language in the 
United States. Doubtless he knows more 
about the many Norwegian dialects than 
does any expert in Norway itself. 
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Norwegian Official Photo Number W. 8461 
COL. OLE REISTAD 


Americans are grieved to hear of the 
death of Col. Ole Reistad, who com- 
manded the Norwegian air forces during 
the war. His years training “Wings for 
Norway” in Canada and his impassioned 
public speeches in the United States 
made him a_ beloved 
America.” 


“Scandinavian in 
The Review has_ published 
pictures of Norway’s heroes of the air. 
Norwegian bombardiers did more damage 
“strafing Germany” than the Germans 
inflicted on Norway during the war. 


Dr. Theodore Peterson, President of 
the Kallman Home for Orphans in Brook- 
lyn, died January 14. This admirable in- 
stitution is but one memorial of his active 
life as a dentist and responsible member 


of the Baptist Church. 


Another ardent Swedish-American Bap- 
tist, Dr. E. Leslie Carlson, Professor of 
Theology in the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Fort Worth, 
Texas, is engaged in the study of Near 
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Eastern archaeology and language. He 
is leading an investigation of the possible 
relation of the ancient Sumerian peoples 
with the Chinese. Though Hittite and 
Sanscrit and Persian—like English !—are 
all Indo-European languages, the Hittites 
of Iran and the Dravidians of India are 
something else again, neither Semitic or 
Aryan. There are many startling simi- 
larities between Sumerian and Chinese. 


The paintings of Edvard Munch were 
introduced to America by the ASF in 1912 
in the great exhibition of Scandinavian 
Art organized by the Foundation. Six of 
his works toured the leading American 
galleries: The Sick Child, Portrait of Her- 
mann Schlittzen, In the Garden, Summer 
Night, Starlit Night, and In the Orchard. 
In his catalog the Foundation’s art di- 
rector, Christian Brinton, thus charac- 
terizes Munch: 

“Ibsen and Munch have not a little in 
common. They are both poets at -heart, 
they are both exponents of that psychic 
restlessness so characteristic of the Nor- 
wegian temperament, and they both look 
at life with searching, penetrating gaze, 
seeking not the obvious but that which 
is fundamentally significant.” 

On April 18, 1950, an all-Munch ex- 
hibit opened in Boston at the Institute 
of Contemporary Art, assembled from the 
collections of the City of Oslo, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Norway, and private 
collectors. There are 64 paintings, 5 
water colors, 16 etchings, 45 lithographs, 
and 41 wood engravings. From Boston the 
works of Norway’s great expressionist 
will proceed to other cities. 


The superb catalog of the Munch ex- 
hibition was prepared by Frederick B. 
Deknatel, Professor of Fine Arts in Har- 
vard University, who for this purpose 
was awarded a Fellowship to visit Norway 
by The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. The Foundation’s President attend 
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ed the opening ceremonies of the Exhibi- 
tion in Massachusetts. 


Mr. G. Bie Ravndal, author of “Stories 
of the East Vikings,” an account of the 
founding of the Russian State by the 


Swedes, died at Orlando, Florida, on 


March 23 at the age of 84. 


Mr. Frederik Lunning, sponsor of 
Danish silver and the Scandinavian arts 
in America, who has created the distin- 
guished arts-and-crafts emporium “Georg 
Jensen, Inc.” on Fifth Avenue in New 
York, visited this spring in Denmark 
where he was received with warm appre- 
ciation as the spokesman for the maxim 
that “quality is the best merchandise.” 
His Majesty bestowed on Mr. Lunning 
the Commander Cross of the Order of 
Dannebrog. 


“Night of Swedish Stars,” the an- 
nual music carnival for the benefit: of 
welfare funds, was held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 31. Mr. and Mrs. Jussi 
Bjorling were the features, as well as a 
seventy-voice choir from Augustana Col- 
lege. 


The Swedish Colonial Society cele- 
brated Forefathers Day and the forty- 
third anniversary of the founding of the 
Society in Philadelphia April 8 with a 
dinner at which Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Goddard Leach were the guests of honor. 
Dr. Leach spoke on the subject “Our 
Swedish Ancestry.” 


The University of Chicago has micro- 
filmed Svenska Dagbladet 1933-1947. It 
will be currently. continued. Like The 
New York Times this conservative Swed- 
ish newspaper is an excellent chronicle of 
world history. The cost for this period is 
$1,745.90 F.0.B. to purchasers. Address 
Cabot T. Stein, Department of Photo- 
graphic Reproduction, Chicago 37, II- 
linois, 
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Hjalmar Rued Holand, Historian of the 
Kensington Stone and “Vinland the 
Good” 


The 158 stipendia awarded by the 
great Guggenheim Foundation in 1950 
included two names famous in Scandina- 
vian Studies. Hjalmar Rued Holand is 
thus enabled to continue his study of pre- 
Columbian American history, and Helge 
Kokeritz, former ASF Fellow and now 
Professor of English in Yale University 
on sabbatical leave, to complete a book 
on the pronunciation of Shakespeare. 


The American-Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia recently held an 
outstanding show of Swedish postage 
stamps. Mrs. Nils Gustaf Peterson now 
acts as gracious hostess to visitors to the 
Museum Sunday afternoons. 


The Folke Bernadotte Memorial Foun- 
dation has been established at Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, 
under the chairmanship of President Ed- 
gar M. Carlson. The Library was dedi- 
cated June 4, 1950. 
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Danmark-Amerika Fondet 


Hon. Vieco CarsTENsEN, President of 
our Affiliate in Denmark, paid one of his 
frequent visits to America this spring. He 
is also chairman of the Danish Tourist 
Association. The Danish Foundation has 
issued an attractive “stream-lined” folder 
with off-prints of press clippings about its 
activities since the war, and illustrations 
of scenes typical of student life in Amer- 
ica from New York and Detroit. The in- 
troduction is by Niels Bohr. It contains a 
list of the 200 firms and individuals that 
contribute to the support of the student 
interchange, attesting to the generosity 
of businessmen in Denmark to education. 
(In the United States not even the U.S. 
Steel Corporation contributes to the 
support of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation!) The beautiful annual re- 
port of the Danish Foundation records 
help for 314 Danes to study in the United 
States in 1949, with stipends, scholar- 
ships, and trainee fees amounting to Kr. 
$,486,268.32. The trustees pay tribute to 
the wisdom and cheerful efficiency of the 
Director, Mrs. Annette Dalgas Jerrild. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


Under the Chairmanship of Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, The Sweden-Amer- 
ica Foundation at its annual meeting, 
February 18, awarded twenty-two fel- 
lowships for study in America with sti- 
pends amounting to $34,500: 

Professor Bertil Hallert, the Anders 
Zorn grant: to study development of 
aerial photography during and after the 
Second World War. Ingvar Selin: electric 
power installations. Dr. Jan Rydberg: 
apparatus for the measuring of radioac- 
tive isotopes. Dr. Axel Nygren: genetics 
and systematic botany. Dr. Arne Hed- 
gran: nuclear physical apparatus. Dr. 
Gudmund Smith: inheritance problems. 
Dr. Eve Malmquist: elementary reading 
processes and word blindness. Dr. Bert 
Bolin: meteorology. Dr. Sten Malmquist: 
economic-statistical methods. Dr. Lars 
Bjellerup: study of the butylbromides. Dr. 
Markus Bath: seismology. Bengt Darn- 
fors: organization and labor problems in 
the mechanical industry. Sten Karlberg: 
plant schools and sowing methods. Carl- 
Erik Bjérkegren: the banking system. Bo 
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GENERAL LEIF JOHN SVERDRUP 


Gyllensvird: East Asiatic ceramics. Miss 
Greta Strémbick: advertising of consum- 
ers’ articles. Ingvar Svensson: the tech- 
nique of micro waves. Carl Einar Lenn- 
higher thermo-dynamic studies. 
Tryggve Angel: metallography. Dr. Tore 
Timell: physical chemistry. Dr. Per Nor- 
bick: ventilation and heating technique. 
Curt Bjérnemark: the planning of service 
workshops for the automobile industry. 

In addition, the Sweden-America F oun- 
dation has suggested the following can- 
didates for the four United States Gov- 
ernment scholarships, granted according 
to the Mundt Bill: Dr. Brita Lindberg: 
the letters and writings of Emily Dickin- 
son. John-Gabriel Montgomery: business 
and engineering administration. Jan Olof 
Olsson: local newspaper reporting and 
the covering of municipal affairs. Hakan 
Edlen: musical history and the teaching 
of music. 


gren: 
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Conway 


GUSTAF WEDELL 


Trustees 


Mr. Leir J. Sverprup of St. Louis has 
been elected a trustee of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation to succeed the 
late E. A. Cappelen-Smith. Mr. Gustaf 
Wedell has been elected trustee to succeed 
the late William Hovgaard. An article 
about Mr. Hovgaard will appear in a 
later issue. 

Mr. G. HitmMer LunpBeck, JR., has 
been decorated by His Majesty the King 
of Denmark with the Knight Cross of the 
Order of the Dannebrog. 


Donors 


Mrs. Maupe Monet VETLESEN, one 
of the most generous donors to the work 
of The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, has received from the King of Nor- 
way the decoration of Knight of St. 
Olav’s Order. 
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Trainees 


Miss Maxine Kikuko Cusick, the first 
American trainee to go to Denmark under 
the new ASF Two-way Trainee Program, 
is shown below leaving for Copenhagen 
on the M/S “Stockholm.” Miss Cusick 
will study Danish silver design and crafts- 
manship and will train at A. Dragsted 
A/S, Copenhagen. She is a graduate of 
Occidental College of California. Her 
work has been exhibited at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Crafts Exhibit 1938 and 1939; 
Museum of Science and Industry 1939; 
and the World’s Fair in 1940. Since 1943 
Miss Cusick has been a designer and 
craftsman with Georg Jensen Inc., New 





York. The picture shows 1. to r. Danish 
Vice Consul O. H. Sehested, Mr. Richard 
H. Andrews, Secretary of the Founda- 
tion and Miss Cusick. 

Photographer Keld Helmer-Petersen 
made his first trip to the United States 
this spring under the Foundation Trainee 
Program to carry out an assignment with 
LIFE. After this assignment, Mr. Hel- 
mer-Petersen will teach and study at the 
Institute of Design in Chicago. His pic- 
tures have attracted widespread interest 
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not only in Europe, but have been ex- 
hibited at Bonnier’s in New York and in 
the November 28th issue of LIFE. 


New Headquarters 


The character of the new Foundation 
headquarters building in New York City 
is such that it can become a true Scandi- 
navian cultural center in the United 
States. Its acquisition is undoubtedly a 
radical experiment. Success will depend 
primarily upon the public interest in main- 
taining a suitable central agency for the 
promotion of greater knowledge and un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and the four Scandinavian countries. 


Interchange Record 


A total of 491 ASF students, trainees, 
lecturers, and Fellows arrived in the 
United States during 1949 to set a post- 
war record. Denmark, for the third 
straight year, heads the list with 278, 
followed by Sweden with 114, Norway 
94, and Iceland 5. Seventy-seven of the 
491 students were placed in American 
colleges in a joint sponsorship program 
with the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. Our American students going to 
Scandinavia totaled 109 and also set a 
new postwar record. 


Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra of 
Detroit is now on successful tour of the 
Northern countries, administered under 
the Exchange Student Program of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. Prof- 
its will be applied to students of music 
from Scandinavia to the United States. 


Free Trip to Finland 


The 36 American students attending 
the special course at the University of 
Stockholm have made a flying visit to Fin- 
land as the guests of the Rotary Club of 
Helsinki. While in Finland, the Americans 
played a basketball game with one of 
Finland’s teams in an international match. 
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American Fellows to Scandinavia 1950-1951 


The Committee on Applications met at 
the Foundation headquarters on Satur- 
day, April 1, 1950, with the following 
present: Dr. James Creese, 
Chairman; Dr. Helge Kdékeritz; Dr. 
Haakon Styri; and Mr. Tore Tallroth, 
Cultural Attaché, representing the Swed- 
ish Ambassador. 

The Fellowship Jury who gave advice 
for the various fields of study, besides 
the Committee members present, were: 
Dr. Edwin Burdell, Director, Cooper 
Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art; Miss Eleanor Coit, Director, 
American Labor Education Service; Dr. 
Vincent P. Dole, The Hospital of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search; Mr. William A. Halsey, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute; Professor Cecil King, 
Department of Chemistry, Washington 
Square College; Mr. Holger Lundbergh, 
Swedish-American News Exchange; Mr. 
Eric Sjégren, Swedish National Travel 
Office; Mr. George W. Webber, Union 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Axel Wijk, 
Department of Germanic Studies, Co- 
lumbia University; Professor John Wuo- 
rinen, Department of History, Columbia 
University. 


members 


Following are the Fellowship awards 
with stipend: 


To Denmark 


Carol and Hans Christian Sonne Fellowship 


$850 to 
study bacteriology and serology in Den- 
mark, Age 44; unmarried; St. Olaf Col- 
lege, B.A., 1927; University of Iowa, 
M.S., 1940; Minneapolis General Hos- 
pital, Medical Technology Diploma, 
1930; Communicable Disease Center, 
United States Public Health, Atlanta, 
Georgia, diploma, 1949; at present bac- 
Minnesota Department of 





ConsTANCE OpELLE ODDEN 


teriologist, 
Health. 
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LEOLA 


NELSON 


BERGMANN 


To Norway 


Former Fellows Fellowship 


Hoitmes—$600 to 
study biological oceanography in Nor- 
way. Age 25; married; Haverford Col- 
lege, B.S., 1949; candidate for M.S., Yale 
University; research fellow at Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, sum- 
mers of 1948 and 1949; to do research 
under Dr. Trygve Braarud at Universi- 


Rospert WILLIAM 


tetets Biologiske Laboratorium, Blindern. 


Frederic Schaefer Fellowship 


Leora Netson BerGMANN—$1000 to 
study history (19th century) in Norway. 
Age 37; married; St. Olaf College, B.A., 
1937; State University of Iowa, M.A. 
and Ph.D., 1942; historical writer (au- 
thor of Americans from Norway); for- 
merly instructor in Department of Eng- 
lish, William Woods College; on research 
and editorial staffs of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review and the Iowa 
State Historical Society. 
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Carol and Hans Christian Sonne Fellowship 


Dorotny JEAN Burton—$850_ to 
study literature in Norway. Age 27; un- 
married ; Middlebury College, A.B., 1944; 
Radcliffe College, M.A., 1945; candidate 
for Ph.D., Radcliffe College; formerly 
instructor, Department of English, Iowa 
State College; instructor, Department of 
English, Lawrence College. 


To Sweden 
King Gustav V Fellowships 


Orto LeRoy Karistrom—$1200 to 
study Scandinavian Unity in Sweden. 
Age 28; unmarried; Augustana College, 
B.A., 1944; candidate for Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago; at present studying at 
Stockholms Hégskola. 

Cuar.es Epwarp LinpsLom—$1200 to 
study the politico-economic organization 
in Sweden. Age 32; married; Stanford 
University, B.A., 1937; Stanford Memo- 
rial Scholar, 1934-37; University of Chi- 
cago, Ph.D., 1945; Billings Award for 
Yale Faculty Foreign Reseach, 1949; at 
present Associate Professor of Economics, 
Yale University ; formerly faculty mem- 
ber, University of Minnesota. 








CHARLES EDWARD LINDBLOM 
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RAYMOND ELMER LINDGREN 


RayMonp ELMER LinDGREN—$1200 to 
study history in Sweden. Age 37; mar- 
ried; University of California, Los An- 
geles, B.A., 1935; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 
1943; at present visiting lecturer, Scan- 
dinavian Area, University of Minnesota; 
regularly Associate Professor, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Joun D. Sypow—$1200 to study the 
theatre in Sweden. Age 28; unmarried; 
University of Illinois, B.S., 1947; candi- 
date for M.A., Yale University ; formerly 
staff director with the Entertainment 
Production Unit in Calcutta, India, dur- 
ing World War II; producer-director for 
the Town Hall Theatre, Inc. summers of 
1948 and 1949. 


John G. Bergquist Fellowships 


DrasHER—$800 to 
study biochemistry in Sweden. Age 25; 
unmarried; Connecticut College, B.A., 
1944; University of Wisconsin, M.A., 
1945; candidate for Ph.D., Indiana Uni- 
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versity, June, 1950; to do research under 
Dr. T. Caspersson at Karolinska Insti- 
tutet; at present graduate teaching as- 
sistant, Department of Zoology, Indiana 
University; formerly research assistant, 
Haskins Laboratory (New York). 

Myrna JANE O£ESTERLING—$800 to 
study biochemistry in Sweden. Age 32; 
unmarried; University of Illinois, B.A., 
1939; M.S., 1941; George Washington 
University, Ph.D., 1945; post-doctoral 
fellowships in biochemistry, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1945-46; presently research as- 
sistant in chemistry, University of II- 
linois; formerly, research assistant in 
pharmacology, Yale School of Medicine; 
to do research under Dr. U. S. von Euler 
of the Karolinska Institutet. 

Rosert JasTRow—$200 to study the- 
oretical physics in Sweden. Age 24; un- 
married; B.A. Columbia College, 1944; 
Columbia University, M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 
1948; at present member of Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton University ; 
formerly lecturer, Department of Phys- 
ics, Columbia University ; instructor, De- 
partment of Physics, Cooper Union; to 
do research at the Institute for Mathe- 
matical Physics at the University of 
Stockholm. 


John Motley Morehead Fellowship 


JAMES Roserts—$500 to 
study public administration in Sweden. 
Age 25; married; Harvard University, 
B.S., 1946; University Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.S., 1947; candidate for Ph.D. 
University of North Carolina; presently 
at Stockholms Hégskola; formerly in- 
structor, Department of Political Science, 
University of North Carolina. 


STENIUS 


Alternate Fellows 
John G. Bergquist Fellowships 
Victor A. Lewinson 
King Gustav V Fellowships 


Harotp EvuGENE SPONBERG 
Henry JAMEs (alternate to Jonn D. 
SYDow) 
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Former Fellows Fellowship 
Ray GartNeER LANGEBARTEL 
Frederic Schaefer Fellowship 
HaroLtp WarREN STRAND 
Carol and Hans Christian Sonne Fellowships 


Carrot, LutHer HINDERLIE (alter- 
nate to DorotHy JEAN Burton) 

Paut H. Pirkanen (alternate to 
ConsTANCE ODELLE ODDEN) 


Former American Fellows to Scandinavia 


HELEN Purpy Beate, Fellow to Den- 
mark 1919-1920, plant pathologist with 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, Inc., will attend the 7th Inter- 
national Botanical Congress at Stockholm 
this summer. 


Ortro E. Atsrecut, Fellow to Den- 
mark 1922-1923, Assistant Professor of 
French and lecturer in music at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, reports publica- 
tion of an article entitled ““Music Publish- 
ing and Musicology in Germany Today” 
in Hinrichsen’s Musical Year Book, 
Volume VI. 


MarGaret But er Bipstrvp, Fellow to 
Denmark 1922-1925, co-founder and, un- 
til 1946, assistant director of the John C. 
Campbell Folk School, in North Carolina, 
has continued to work on behalf of this 
experiment in rural adult education, pat- 
terned after the Danish folk school, in 
the role of treasurer and teacher. 


Ernest L. Antuony, Fellow to Den- 
mark 1923-1924, Dean of Agriculture at 
Michigan State College, has announced 
that a revised edition of “Dairy Cattle 
and Milk Production” is now available. 


Fellow to 
Sweden 1923-1924, research forester with 
the New Hampshire Forestry and Recrea- 


Henry Ives’ Barpwin, 


tion Commission, is author of a recent 
publication entitled “Wooden Dollars.” 
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Pavut Fsexpe, Fellow to Denmark 
1924-1925, Associate Professor of Art at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, was the de- 
signer for the Wendell L. Willkie Memo- 
rial Portrait tablet now placed in the In- 
diana State House. 


Everett J. Exviason, Fellow to Swod™ 
1927-1928, Assistant Superintendent of 
Tree Nurseries, New York State Con- 
servation Department, has been of pro- 
fessional assistance to several ASF train- 
ees from Scandinavia during the past 
year. 


Francis J. Bowman, Fellow to Sweden 
1928-1929 and Honorary Fellow 1947- 
1948, Chairman, Department of History 
at the University of Southern California, 
attended the History Institute held at 
Stanford University during the summer 
of 1949 and also a meeting of the Pacific 
Coast History Association held at Mills 
College, December, 1949. 


Carro_y LawrENCE CHRISTENSEN, Fel- 
low to Norway 1931, head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Indiana University, 
has been instrumental in organizing a 
special summer “Workshop on Economic 
Education’”’—a joint venture of Butler 
University and Indiana University with 
participation from the Joint Council of 
Economic Education, the Indiana State 
Department of Education, and the In- 
diana Economic Council. 


Bryn J. Hovpr, Fellow to Scandinavia 
1932, former President of the New School 
for Social Research, was a member of the 
United States delegation to the Inter- 
national Conference on Comparative Edu- 
cation, Chienisee, Germany, April, 1949, 
and also served as a representative of the 
United States at the Meeting of Experts, 
UNESCO, Paris, November, 1949. 


Howarp V. Hong, Fellow to Denmark, 


1938-1939, was appointed Chairman of 
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the Department of Philosophy at St. Olaf 
College upon return from a leave of ab- 
sence, during which time he was engaged 
in refugee work in ‘central Europe as 
Senior Representative of the Lutheran 
World Federation, Service to Refugees, 
and Senior Field Officer, World Council 
of Churches, Refugee Division. 


Rozert W. Bean, Fellow to Norway 
1939-1940, is presently the acting United 
States Treasury Department representa- 
tive in Scandinavia. 


Norma ExizasbetH ARNESEN, Fellow to 
Norway 1946-1947, has recently obtained 
her M.A. in Student Personnel Admini- 
stration, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is now Secretary of the West- 
ern Region, Division of Student Service, 
National Lutheran Council. 


Harotp Knut ANpErsoN, Fellow to 
Scandinavia 1947-1948, is presently serv- 
ing as the Scandinavian representative 
for the American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion. Mr. Anderson, a development engi- 
neer, was recently elected to the national 
honor fraternity in industrial arts, Epsilon 
Pi Tau, at Ohio State University. 


Perer G. Gieason, Exchange Student 
to Denmark, 1947-1948, has received his 
doctorate of medicine at the University of 
Rochester and is now on the staff of the 
United States Naval Hospital in Philadel- 
phia. He hopes to study radiology at the 
Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stockholm, during 
the coming academic year. 


HeLten Netson ENGtunNpD, Fellow to 
Sweden 1948-1949, Director of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of ASF, has been the recip- 
ient of two awards during the past year— 
the King Haakon VII Freedom Medal 
from the Norwegian government and the 
Swedish Pioneer Centennial Medal from 
the Swedish government. 
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Fritior Fryxe.iit, Fellow to Scandi- 
navia 1948-1949, Chairman of the Science 
Division at Augustana College, has re- 
cently been elected Director of the Ameri- 
can Geological Institute. 


WivuraM A. Hatsey, Fellow to Scandi- 
navia 1948-1949, since his return to the 
United States in September 1949 has been 
associated with the Department of Archi- 
tecture at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute as a critic in advanced architectural 
design, in addition to carrying on his pro- 
fessional practice as an architect. Mr. 
Halsey acted as Tournament Director 
for the World Ski Championships held 
at Lake Placid during the past winter. 


Cepric Jackson, Fellow to Sweden 
1948-1949, returned to Sweden during the 
past academic year on a Rudbecks Rum- 
stipendium awarded by Uppsala Univer- 
sity Studentkar in order to continue work 
on his original project—the Uppsala phil- 
osophic movement and its founder, Axel 
Hagerstrém. 


Siermp Koxusrup and Sytvia FatcK- 
J#RGENSEN, Trainees from Norway 1949- 
1950, are on the nursing staff of the Nor- 
wegian-American Hospital, Chicago, II- 
linois. 


Tom Lancerup, Trainee from Norway 
1949-1950, is with the Durham Aircraft 
Service in its new division recently set up 
at Idlewild Airport. In addition Mr. 
Langerud is taking evening courses in 
drafting at Columbia University. 


Miss ANNE Mgrup, Trainee from Den- 
mark 1949-1950, is with the Mead Public 
Library, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, studying 
library techniques. She had previously 
spent three months at the Charles Deer- 
ing Library, Northwestern University, 
“.vanston, Illinois, where she catalogued 
anish and Dutch underground papers. 
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“The duty of a conscientious reviewer is, 
surely, to report on what a book contains, 
permitting himself an occasional note of 
mild surprise about what it does not con- 
tain, and to say, as objectively as may be, 
whether he thinks the author has done his 
job well or ill.” 

Eric Newton 


The Lapps. By Bjorn Collinder. Princeton 
University Press for the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 1949. Ill. 252 pp. Price 
$3.75. 


An interest in things Scandinavian should 
include a knowledge of the Lapp reindeer 
nomads who live in the northernmost sections 
of Scandinavia, Finland, and the Kola Penin- 
sula of European Russia. The Lapps have 
produced a culture unique in Western Europe. 
This culture has been extensively described 
in Scandinavian and Finnish but not in Eng- 
lish since 1674 when Johannes Schefferus’ 
general summary of Lappish culture, The 
History of Lappland, was translated from 
Latin. To fulfill the need for an up-to-date 
summary of their life in English, Bjérn Col- 
linder, Professor of Finno-Ugric Languages 
in the University of Uppsala, has written 
The Lapps. Both Professor Collinder and 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation are 
to be congratulated for making information 
about these Northern nomads available to the 
English-speaking world. 

Professor Collinder approaches the Lapp 
culture from a number of aspects: the geo- 
graphical environment which is so crucial in 
determining the development of an Arctic 
people, the language, the Lapps’ history, race 
and national character, their material culture 
(clothing, dwellings, food and drink), reindeer 
herding, the Lapps’ life cycle “from cradle to 
grave,” their religion past and present, artistic 
achievements and a summary of other scholars’ 
and travellers’ writings about the Lapps. 
Textual material is illustrated by 26 plates 
and two maps. The more recent photographs 
were taken by Dr. Israel Ruong. 

Emphasis on the Lappish language in the 
book reflects Professor Collinder’s own scien- 
tific interests and research. He uses linguistic 
evidence to support theories about cultural 





Two-year old Alan Engvik of Brooklyn 
visited Bonnier’s Book Store in his Lapp 
Costume in conjunction with the Display 
of “The Lapps” by Bj. Collinder. 


relations between the Lapps and the Scandi- 
navians and the origin of various aspects of 
the nomads’ material culture and technology 
(such as reindeer milking). 

The reindeer and its care pervade almost 
every aspect of Lappish culture, integrate it 
into a characteristic pattern, explain seemingly 
disparate elements in that pattern. To under- 
stand the Lapps, one must have some knowl- 
edge of their hereditary profession. Accord- 
ingly, Collinder discusses the reindeer and its 
domestication, use of dogs for herding, and 
the reindeer’s natural enemies. Collinder’s 
description of the complicated nomenclature 
which enables the Lapps to distinguish each 
other’s deer when they are gathered together 
in large herds is especially informative. 

The Lappish shamanistic religion has now 
largely disappeared but not without leaving 
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its stamp upon the Laestadian Lutheran sect, 
so strong among the Northern Lapps. Laesta- 
dian Lutheranism, with its chanting, ecstasy, 
and physical movement, seems psychologically 
similar to Arctic shamanistic religions. It js 
interesting to note that Christianity never 
really took hold with the Northern Swedish 
and Norwegian Lapps until the Swedish mis- 
sionary, Lars Levi Laestadius, incorporated 
chanting, ecstasy, etc. into his church services, 
Collinder’s description of a Laestadian sery- 
ice (pp. 152-53) should be read in conjunc- 
tion with Plate XXIV which shows a Lappish 
congregation apparently in an ecstatic state. 

Although admitting, that “it would be pre- 
cipitate to think that everything that the 
Lapps have had in common with the Scandi- 
navians, is due to Scandinavian influence,” 
Professor Collinder does not pay enough at- 
tention to Lappish culture elements borrowed 
by Scandinavian Arctic colonists (such as 
pointed, grass-filled boots). The whole matter 
of culture contact among the Lapps, their 
sedentary neighbors and the Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Finnish governments is of vital 
interest to America with its minority problems. 
Sweden has a right to be proud of the laws 
protecting the Swedish Lapps. Because of 
these laws, as Professor Collinder points out, 
the Lapps are in a much stronger position 
than the North American Indians. 

An important recent trend in British and 
American anthropology has been the scientific 
study of characteristic psychological traits 
developed within specific cultures. Collinder’s 
generalizations about Lappish personality 
traits will be of wide scientific interest (al- 
though he qualifies his analysis by stating 
that “it is difficult and audacious to ascribe 
to any people a ‘national character’ ”). Many 
of Collinder’s statements will be accepted by 
other field workers familiar with the Scandi- 
navian nomads. Some, such as “The Lapp... 
often . . . promises more than he can later 
stand for,” will be disputed. 

Collinder has made good use of source 
material. His quotations from the autobiog- 
raphies of the nomads Johan Turi and Anta 
Pirak are especially pertinent in a picture 
of this culture. 

The Lapps is a valuable reference in, and 
introduction to, Lappish culture, both for the 
general reader and the social scientist. 


Rosert N. Peurson 


The Third King. By Fletcher Pratt. Wi/- 
liam Sloane Associates. 1950. 313 pp. Maps. 
Price $4.00. 


Solid studies and brilliant powers of co- 
ordination and presentation characterize this 
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book on Denmark at her lowest ebb and highest 
tide in the Middle Ages (1157-1375), the era of 
the three Valdemars: the Great, the Victorious, 
and Atterdag (“Tomorrow is another day’) 
with lesser kings and usurpers of varied qual- 
ity and fortune sandwiched in. 

‘If the author had undertaken his exacting 
task only for the sake of telling the English- 
speaking world that the small country of less 
than five million people between the North Sea 
and the Baltic had once been a great power 
ruling part of England, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, and Esthonia, he might not have at- 
tracted a great many readers, since “great 
powers” come and go through history to the 
accompaniment of endless war, intrigue and 
ambition, shifting economic opportunity and 
natural catastrophes. However, his purpose 
is one of immediate concern to the world to- 
day. For as he studied the lifework of the 
Valdemars he found that “there are very few 
passages in the story of the relations of men 
which so convincingly make the point that the 
game is worth the candle, that by patience, 
dedication, and firmness even mountains may 
be moved” and he adds, “that is something we 
need to be reminded of especially today.” He 
fully demonstrates his point. With a wealth 
of illuminating detail he tells how Valdemar 
Atterdag, The Third King, works steadfastly 
against overwhelming odds to consolidate 
Denmark after “her blackest night” in the 
time of the Uproar when it looked as though 
she might pass into German hands. His ene- 
mies were within and without, money problems 
were ever present, and he had to fight the 
overbearing Hansa cities, the coercive com- 
mercial cartel of those days. But at his death 
he left a pacified, almost “constitutional” mon- 
archy to his daughter Margrethe, the queen 
who united Scandinavia and “amazed men by 
her immoderate cleverness.” 

Parallel with this narrative runs the story 
of the First Valdemar (“who talked so well 
he could talk fish out of the stream”) and his 
great man of action, Bishop Absalon, founder 
of Copenhagen. Leading an attack against an 
overwhelming force of Wends he said: .“T’ll 
not be less brave with my body than with my 
mouth.” 

But the author had another reason for del- 
ving into the ancient chronicles, after having 
mastered Danish, and showing his unexpected 
findings to the world and to certain historians 
prone to consider the North “barbaric.” He 
found there the mainsprings of the four free- 
doms, the respect for individual and human 
rights guaranteed by law, long before the 
Renaissance. In 1241 Valdemar II codified 
customs into statutes: “No man shall meddle 
with the law and the King may not set it.aside 
or change it without the will of the land.” Since 
Saga times women and children had occupied 
a position in the community they were not to 
know elsewhere for many centuries. For its 
« «rification of Northern law as against Roman 


and Teuton law alone this book deserves to be 
on the shelves of every college library. 

But apart from that, the personality and 
life of Valdemar Atterdag suffice to make The 
Third King captivating reading. He was a 
great mediator meeting his beaten enemies 
more than halfway; he was the most widely 
travelled monarch of the times, a Knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre; he went to Avignon to 
greet Pope Urban V and won quasi independ- 
ence for the Danish church as the Crown nomi- 
nated ecclesiastics. In friendship he was stead- 
fast and his legendary love for Tovelille at the 
idyllic Gurre in Sjelland surrounds his name 
with an aura of romance. In this immense 
tapestry of the Valdemars of Denmark the 
author has woven portraits of the supporting 
characters with great skill and gusto. One 
that he must have done with his tongue in his 
cheek is that of St. Birgitta, whom he might 
have nicknamed “busybody.” 

A very enlightening and most rewarding 
book! 

Gerpa M. ANDERSEN 


Hitch Your Wagon—tThe Story of Bernt 
Balchen. By Clayton Knight and Robert C. 
Durham. Bell. 332 pp. Price $3.50. 


Among the pioneer airmen who have ex- 
panded our sphere of existence so tremendously 
during the past twenty-five years, the heroic 
Norwegian-American aviator Bernt Balchen 
has been much more prominent than is gener- 
ally appreciated. In fact, when it comes to 
genuine air prowess, he ranks very close to 
the top. Others have been better publicized 
(among them being some who have been his 
passengers), but Balchen has performed the 
really difficult feats in the worst weather con- 
ditions imaginable. This belated book is there- 
fore doubly welcome. It is in the true tradition 
of the heroic sagas. And the end is not yet. 

Bernt Balchen was born in southwestern 
Norway a little over fifty years ago. His father 
was a young country doctor who buried him- 
self in his practice; his mother a spoilt society 
sirl from Oslo who, out of sheer loneliness, 
in an isolated spot, deserted her husband and 
three young children. Later she married an 
army officer in Kristiansand, and, after her 
first husband had died from exposure while 
attending a distant patient, the boy joined 
her at the army post. Unrestricted country 
life and the confused family situation, rather 
than his irregular schooling, explains Balchen’s 
training in resourcefulness and self-reliance 
that helped him make history in the air. His 
first ambition was to be a forester, and once 
he was a leading amateur pugilist who had 
to decide between representing his country 
in the Olympics and completing his naval air 
training. He chose the latter. 

Once he had mastered flying, there was 
hardly a sensational flight anywhere in the 
world in which he did not take part, whether 
the pioneer race across the Atlantic or the 
first air trips to the Poles,—the North as well 
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as the South. When more headlined fliers 
faltered, Bernt Balchen usually took over the 
controls. For his assistance to Admiral Byrd at 
the South Pole, he was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, only to be told the 
same afternoon that he would have to be de- 
ported because he had overstayed his leave 
on a preliminary citizenship application. Ac- 
wally he had been with Byrd in the Antarctic. 
The late Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of 
New York, who was then a Congressman, and 
Senator Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, who 
knew his Norwegians, intervened. By a special 
act of Congress Balchen was made an American 
citizen at once—an honor that has befallen 
few foreigners. 

From a Scandinavian point of view his most 
significant exploits were performed during the 
Second World War, when he not only rescued 
an expedition on Greenland, but also headed 
a special American air unit that brought sup- 
plies to the Norwegian underground fighters 
and then carried grounded American aviators 
as well as young Norwegian refugees out of 
Sweden. This part of the book was obviously 
written by Captain Durham, who was a mem- 
ber of one of the crews. It is done in the crisp, 
sober style he learned at Yale and later as an 
advertising-copv writer for Benton & Bowles 
in New York. The first part, which must have 
been the work of Mr. Knight, is much more 
florid and less precise in its use of words—a 
style that contrasts sharply with the taciturnity 
of the subject, whose most verbose outburst 
seems to have been, “Ve do it!” But for all 
that, the description of the first Atlantic air 
race is truly breathtaking. The book also gives 
delightful glimpses of the important work done 
during the war in London by Georg Unger 
Vetlesen, a trustee of The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. “Mr. Vetlesen is a most 
even-tempered man,” a Britisher is quoted as 
having said; “he is always angry.” But to win 
a war, someone has to be angry; in civilian 
life Mr. Vetlesen is quite urbane. 

Altogether, if you don’t want your boy to 
become an aviator, be sure to keep him away 
from this book. 


Nasorn Hepin 


Norway To-day. Edited by Per Vogt. Dreyers 
Forlag. Oslo. Til. 160 pp. Price $5.00. 


Superlatives are, indeed, in order in de- 
scribing this latest illustrated work on Nor- 
way. The text, all in English, follows the 
usual pattern of this type of book; it covers 
the beauties of nature, natural resources, 
history, literature, education, arts and science, 
as well as travel, sports and economic life, 
and ends up with detailed descriptions of the 
various regions. The articles, contributed by 
specialists in the various fields, combine in- 
structiveness with clarity and make lively 
reading. 

The outstanding feature of the volume is 
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perhaps the artistic arrangement of the text 
and photographs; the pictures, which have 
been selected by Ragnhild Butenschgn, are, 
each and every one, clearly reproduced and 
show to what extent photography is a real art. 
The leather binding, the cover and the dis- 
tinctive end papers are the very finest prod- 
ucts of the bookmaker’s craft. 

Eaik J. Frus 


Humanity and Happiness. By Georg 
Brochmann. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Frank G. Nelson, with an introduction by 
Lewis Mumford. Viking. 1950. 244 pp. Price 
$3.00. 


Georg Brochmann is a Norwegian engineer- 
architect turned editor and writer. He is quite 
as unimpressed by mere technological advance 
now as he has shown himself to be in the past. 
The challenge of today, he maintains, is to 
create “harmony between culture and civili- 
zation,” or, in other words, to insure that 
scientific research and advancing technology 
be used to enrich life and contribute to the 
happiness of man. The task of culture, in 
Brochmann’s words, is to “make the goods of 
civilization human,” and the humanist of the 
twentieth century must seek, as others have 
done in the past, to “unite the highest culture 
of their age and environment with its highest 
civilization.” 

In the heightened experience of life that 
resulted from invasion and war, Brochmann 
was impressed by the fact that his countrymen, 
despite all danger and suffering, were happy 
—happy because they were united in a common 
battle against the Nazi negation of culture. 
This observation led him to an investigation 
of happiness, and the search, capping off as 
it did a lifetime of wide reading, resulted in 
an unusual book—Mennesket og lykken (1945), 
which now appears in good English transla- 
tion. Like the King’s Mirror of the thirteenth 
century, this little book was written to serve 
as a guide in normal times. In it Brochmann 
offers no easy formula for the attainment of 
happiness but stoutly declares that it is “first 
and foremost a spiritual phenomenon,” a re- 
discovery of mind and soul, a mastery of both 
the outer and inner worlds—and that it is 
within the reach of all who earnestly desire 
it. In the jargon of psychology, he is con- 
cerned with the “harmonious development of 
one’s instinctual energies in the direction of 
an ideal,” and he makes it abundantly clear 
that the age, genes, and social background 
of the individual contribute toward the shap- 
ing of this ideal. 
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Brochmann has attained in a modest way 
to a synthesis of much of the best in western 
thought and modern science. His Hwmanity 
and Happiness is at the same time an interest- 
ing re-evaluation and rediscovery of time- 
tested values and a patently sincere record of 
the probings of a generous mind. In a final 
sense, it is a religious book, but one that calls 
for a supreme effort on the part of the indivi- 
dual who would be “saved,” that is, happy— 
effort in the making of proper choices at all 
times, but especially in preparation for the 
critical periods in life and ultimately for death 
itself. 

KENNETH Bork 


The Norway Year Book, 1950 Edition. Edited 
by Sverre Mortensen and A. Skéien. Johan 
Grundt Tanum. Oslo. 400 pp. Price $4.50. 


One of the really important books to come 
out of Norway since the Liberation is the 
1950 edition of The Norway Year Book, one 
in every respect reliable and up-to-date ref- 
erence book, containing, besides basic vital 
statistics, geographical and financial informa- 
tion, a collection of immensely interesting 
articles on a wide range of subjects. Nowhere 
else is it possible to find so vivid and com- 
plete a picture of post-war Norway. 

Outstanding among the essays is the one 
on Norway and the World War II, a concisely 
written review in flawless English of what 
really took place during the fateful years, 
1940-45. Articles on the national budget, 
social legislation, current political issues, com- 
plete this picture. Most timely subjects for 
checking and double-checking our own domes- 
tie scene are treated under such headings as 
Public Health, Trade Unions, Price Controls, 
Social Legislation, Taxation, etc. As made- 
to-order features for The American-Scandi- 
navian Review will be found expert inter- 
pretations of Norwegian literature, theater, 
music, painting and sculpture, home and in- 
dustrial crafts, and last but not least, the 
detailed advice and information on angling 
in that fishermen’s Eldorado, the Norwegian 
rivers and lakes. 

The idea of a Norway Year Book, originally 
was conceived by Sverre Mortensen while as 
a young man he studied American book busi- 
ness at A. C. McClurg & Co. and The Ameri- 
can Medical Association in Chicago. After 
having visited the Norwegian-American cul- 
tural center in Decorah, Iowa, he returned 
to Norway and established his own publishing 
firm. In 1924 appeared the first edition of the 
Year Book. The idea of such a book had met 
with general approval, and the collaboration 
of experts from all walks of life insured its 
success. Norwegian legations and consulates 
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received it with open arms, and soon it found 
its way to libraries all over the English read- 
ing world. A second edition followed, a third 
in 1938. Then came the war, and Mortensen, 
for his British sympathies, and for his, for the 
Nazis, too well-known book, started his wan- 
derings in and out of Gestapo jails. In the 
spring of °43, just as he had been earmarked 
for Sachsenhausen, he escaped under cover 
of a blessed night over the border to Sweden, 
where he carried on until Norway again was 
set free. However, his business was gone but 
not so his love for his life work, and the fourth 
edition was immediately planned, this time 
with the Tanum Co. as publishers, and himself 
and A. Skéien of the Central Statistical 
Bureau, as editors. As heretofore, the collabo- 
ration of the best pens in the country was 
assured. Against heavy odds and much labor— 
so much had happened since 1938—, The Nor- 
way Year Book is now a fait accompli and 
the reference work on post-war Norway. 


EINar JOSEPHSEN 


The Skolt Lapp Community Suenjel 
Sijd During the Year 1938. By Karl Nickul. 
Hugo Gebers Forlag for The Nordiska Museet, 
Stockholm. 1948. 90 pp., 64 plates, 1 colored 
map. Price Kr. 35.00. 


“... From time immemorial tradition has 


pulsated regularly with the seasons, driving 
the blood—the people—out towards the pe- 
riphery in the spring and back again to the 
heart in the winter.” This quotation, from 
Ernst Manker’s beautiful preface to Volume 
V in the Nordiska Museet’s important Acta 
Lapponica series, sets the tone for Karl 
Nickul’s contribution to Lappish culture 
studies. The way in which seasonal rhythm 
permeated the life of the Skolt Lapps has been 
well described by Mr. Nickul, a Finnish geod- 
esist. 

His experiences with the Skolt Lapps dur- 
ing three geodetic expeditions to Northeastern 
Finland led Mr. Nickul to ask “How can a 
tribal society be maintained and develop within 
its own framework so that social changes 
should not bring about moral and material 
deterioration?” Believing that the Skolt Lapps 
afforded an excellent opportunity to study 
culture contact and change phenomena, he 
collected sociological, ethnographic and eco- 
nomic information as a basis for analyzing this 
change. Unfortunately, Mr. Nickul has been 
unable to carry out his original plans because 
Suenjel life was destroyed when their tribal 
area became included in the war zone during 
World War II. The results of his preliminary 
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research are here published in this valuable 
preservation of a now extinct culture. 

Photographs of council meetings, their 
beautiful fur dress, activities in the winter 
village and summer camps, fishing in summer 
and through the ice, sled construction, curing 
by “blowing the evil away” after a massage 
or blowing powder into a sore throat, games, 
and preparations for migration should give 
the reader a real understanding of Skolt Lapp 
life. 

Detailed maps, population and economic 
statistics, genealogical charts, anthropometric 
data and diagrams of huts, fishing traps, 
reindeer stables, etc. testify to Mr. Nickul’s 
scientific abilities. 

Rosert N. Peurson 


The Lovely Land. By S. F. A. Coles. 
Chapman and Hall Ltd. London. 1949, 251 pp. 
Price 18 s. net. 


The contents of this delightful book may 
best be summed up by its subtitle: “A lyrical 
interpretation of the realm and people of 
Sweden.” For this is no mere travelogue or 
guidebook, but a sympathetic delineation of 
those intangible aspects of a country which 
truly embody its essential spirit. Historical 
background and anecdotes are interwoven 
with contemporary events and scenes, and it 
is obvious that Mr. Coles knows his subject 
well, for he treats it with perceptiveness and 
sensitivity. 

The photographs are beautiful and enhance 
the text. The author has explored many cor- 
ners of the country which are unknown to the 
average tourist, and one cannot read his book 
without feeling a strong desire to see “The 
Lovely Land” for oneself. 


Rouru T. Lee 


BOOK NOTES 

Norwegian Holiday, by Harlan Major 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $3.50) is a lively book 
that tells you how to find your way about Nor- 
way, and includes the statistics on salmon in 
24 different rivers. It was Mr. Major who 
rigged the fishing equipment for the “Kon- 
Tiki” expedition. 


They Sought a Country, by Norman E. Ny- 
gaard (Longmans, Green, $2.50) is a vigorous 
novel of Norwegian immigrant life in Minne- 
sota by a son of one of them. 


South Pole Husky, by Charles S. Strong 
(Longmans, Green, $2.75) is the fascinating 
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novel of a boy and his Greenland husky who 
accompanied Amundsen to the South Pole. 
Mr. Strong is himself an explorer and directed 
the publicity of many Scandinavian projects 
for travel and exploration. He is an Associate 
of The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
has been on a whaling expedition in the South 
Atlantic, and is a member of the Arctic In- 
- stitute of North America. 


The statement in our last issue that the 
booklets Charming Oslo and Happy Norway 
to You may be obtained free from Royal Nor- 
wegian Information Service was incorrect. 
They may be purchased from Bonniers, Fjel- 
langer, or other book stores. 


Ibsen. A Study of Six Plays, by Brian W. 
Downs (Cambridge University Press) is a 
must book for all students of “Love’s Comedy”, 
“Brand”, “Peer Gynt”, “A Doll’s House”, 
“The Wild Duck”, and “The Master Builder”. 


Philologica: The Malone Anniversary 
Studies, edited by Thomas A. Kirby and Hen- 
ry Bosley Woolf (The Johns Hopkins Press) 
contains forty-three articles by scholars dedi- 
cated to Kemp Malone, former Fellow of ASF 
to Iceland, on his sixtieth birthday. Among 
contributors with a Scandinavian accent are 
Francis P. Magoun, Jr., Laura Hibbard 
Loomis, Eilert Ekvall, Henning Larsen, Helge 
Kokeritz, Gudmund Schiitte, Stefan Einarsson, 
and Bjérn Gudfinnsson. Invaluable also is 


the bibliography of Professor Malone’s own 
411 writings! 


Medieval Literature in Translation, edited 
by Charles W. Jones’ (Longmans, Green, 1004 
pp. $6.00) is an indispensable compendium of 
European literature of the Middle Ages in 
many languages. The Scandinavian is repre- 
sented by a long selection from the Icelandic 
from “The Prose Edda” by Snorri Sturluson 
(Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, ASF). F. N. 
Robinson contributes a poignant quatrain 
from the Irish, “The Viking Terror”: 


“Fierce is the wind tonight, 

It ploughs up the white hair of the sea, 
I have no fear that the Viking Hosts 
Will come over the water to me.” 


Nationalism and Internationalism. Essays 
inscribed to Carlton J. H. Hayes, edited by 
Edward Mead Earle (Columbia, $5.75) con- 
cludes with an important paper by John H. 
Wuorinen on “Scandinavia and the Rise of 
Modern National Consciousness.” 


God’s Failure or Man’s Folly, by Helge 
Lundholm (Sci-Art Publishers, 471 pp. 


NDINAVIAN REVIEW 


$6.75) is a definitive critique by a former 
Fellow of ASF (1919-1920) repudiating the 
physicalistic interpretation of Man. He de- 
fines our urge-psychology and our meta- 
physical role in the universe. “Value is ever 
indestructible.” (The Swedish poet Lager- 
kvist confirms Dr. Lundholm in his line “Life 
I despise, man I adore.”) 


Kierkegaard, by Rudolph Friedmann (New 
Direction, $1.50) though “left-wing,” is an 
easily assimilated key to the works and the 
life and the death of the great Danish phi- 
losopher. 


The Troubadour and Other Sonnets, by 
Eric Georg Olson (Decker, $2.00) is sane 
traditional verse: 


“My Viking ancestors demand of me 
Some daring deeds of valor and renown.” 


Adult Education in the Struggle for Peace, 
by Teachers, Students, and Friends of the 
International People’s College, Elsinore, Den- 
mark (Gad, Copenhagen, 400 pp.) is joyous 
reading for sore eyes about world youth of 
good will chiefly in Denmark. Richly illus- 
trated. 


Everybody's Weekly, January 28, 1950, 
featured an article “Lovely, Hospitable 
Sweden” by John W. Klein. 


Chicago Norske Klub is an attractive illus- 
trated history of this robust institution since 
1890. 


Scandinavian Studies for November, 1949, 
contains a definitive article about the continu- 
ing publication of Diplomatarium Norwegi- 
cum, so important for a record of the some- 
what submerged history of Norway in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, by Lee 
M. Hollander. 


Kunsten Idag is a richly ilustrated Nor- 
wegian periodical of art now in its eleventh 
year. It contains English translations of the 
articles. 


Norse Inscriptions on American Stones, 
by Olaf Strandwold is a scrapbook for the 
interpretation and translation of some twenty- 
four rock inscriptions on the American con- 
tinent alleged to be Old Norse runes. It is 
the result of fifteen years of study of runic 
inscriptions by the author, now published 
after Mr. Strandwold’s death by Magnus 
Bjérndal of Weehawken, New Jersey (illus- 
trated, $1.25). 
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The Norwegian-American weekly newspaper 
Nordisk Tidende in Brooklyn has been the ob- 
ject of a content analysis by Inga Wilhelmsen 
Allwood, Knud K. Mogensen, Carl Nesjar, 
and Martin S. Allwood. Their findings have 
been published by The Institute for Social 
Research, Mullsj6, Sweden, under the title 
The Norwegian-American Press and Nordisk 
Tidende (Mimeographed, price $.75). The 
statistical analysis of the text and advertising 
columns of this newspaper reveals much of 
importance as to the way of life and the ac- 
culturation pattern of a Norwegian-American 
group in the larger community. 












JUST OUT 


4th issue-1950 


THE NORWAY YEAR BOOK 


An up-to-date and authoritative hand-book 
on present-day Norway in 80 chapters, writ- 
ten by leading Norwegian authorities in the 
various fields. 


400 pages. Cloth Bound. 

See review on page 191 of this issue. 
Fully indexed. 

$4.50 postpaid to any address. 













This is indeed all about Norway— 
Manchester Guardian 










A capital up-to-date hand-book on Norway— 
New York Times 









NORWEGIAN BOOKS 
OF LASTING INTEREST 


DET BESTE JEG HAR SKREVET. An an- 
thology for which 33 Norwegian authors 
have selected their best work. Bd. $3.00 


Francis Bull: LANDET OG LITTERA- 
TUREN. Essays on Norwegian literature 
and the influence of nature on the culture 
of Norway. Bd. $3.50 


Johan Falkberget! ROMANER OG FOR- 
TELLINGER. Ten volumes bound in 
leather. $25.50 
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STRINDBERG 


An Introduction to his 
Life and Work 


By Brita M. Mortensen 
and Brian W. Downs 


































Tow is the astounding life story of 
Sweden’s immortal playwright, Au- 
gust Strindberg. It tells of his early 


life, his education, his various careers 








and his marriages. It “is a tale of 
grotesque horror and unmitigated 
misery from beginning to end... . 
The authors have sketched here an 
impressive introduction to his titanic 
N.Y. Times Book Review 





story.” 









Here also is a discussion of the 
great works—novels, poems, and 
plays, two of which were produced in 
New York recently—‘‘The Father” 
and “The Creditors.” 
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of the two Foundation Books to 
AG I N be published this year: 


HOTEL : Seven Cne-Act Plays, by Ludvig 
Holberg. Translated by Henry 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, . -. Alexander. Price $3.50 i 


. Three Icelandic Sagas. (Illustrated. ) 
30 4 : 9 
Miles from N. Y. Bright and Translated by Margaret Schlauch 


cheerful rooms. Beautiful din- and M. H. Scargill. Price $3.00 
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Ronkonkoma 9385-8574 American-Seandinavian Foundation 
127 East 73rd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


—— THE LAPPS 


by Dr. Bjérn Collinder 
of Uppsala University 


THE LAPPS is the first compre- 

hensive book to be published in 

English about these little known 

people since 1674. It covers every 

aspect of Lapp culture, the land, 

the history, the language, clothing, 

, economy, taboos, sacrifices, prayers, 

literature, and their government. This highly readable and informative work will be important 

source material for several branches of study in the social sciences, as well as good, general 

reading. ; 

The author is a professor of languages at Uppsala University. His comprehensive and fascinat- 

ing study of the Lapps is the result of the three years he lived among them. 


Illustrated Price $3.75 
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